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Sewerage, Cesspools, and Ventilation. 
Windsor, 


UBLIC sewerage progresses 
t very slowly, and some of 
f, the work will, we fear, 
prove inefficient. Large 
. sewers have been put down 
where smallersewers would 
have answered better, and 
sewers are projected of 
dimensions considerably 
beyond the requirements of 
' the districts. The cost of 
sewers increases about as 
the squares of their di- 


9 


sewer of 2 feet diameter 
cost 10s. per yard lineal, 
a sewer of 4 feet diameter 
will cost about 40s. per yard 
lineal ; or, in other words, 400 
yards lineal of sewer 2 feet in 
diameter may be put down at 
the cost of 100 yards lineal of 
4 feet in diameter ; and if the 
sewer of the lesser sectional area 
will remove all the sewage, it is 
not only four times cheaper, but 
very much better than the larger 
and more costly structure, because 
the ordinary flow of sewage is 
more concentrated, and, there is 
less space in which sewage gases 
can be generated. If the large sewer be egg- 
shaped, the sewage will pass more rapidly, and 
| leave less of deposit, than in a broader bottomed 
| sewer ; but there will be the greater air space : 
! if the invert be broad and flat, or if even the 
section be a circle, there will be deposit, stag- 
nation, and accumulation of foul refuse in such 
sewer. 

There are many miles of sewers in this 
metropolis far too large for the amount of 
sewage, and the consequences are stagnation, 
deposit, accumulation, ultimate choking, and 
great nuisance and danger to health. We may 
refer to the earlier reports by the Commissioners 
of Sewers, as also to reports by sundry Govern- 
: ment commissions. Into the disputes of rival 
: engineers it is not our intention to enter,—are 

they not recorded in “blue books” and in 
counter—that is, rival—reports, in which they 
may be found by those who desire such read- 
ing? We have scrupulously abstained from 
the sewers question contention, confining our- 
selves to facts, and only stating these as they 
appeared calculated to be generally useful. 

We recently drew attention to the state of 
the sewerage in Windsor, and inquiry has con- 
firmed our former statement. Some of the 
public sewers in Windsor and Eton, along the 
lower levels, are too large, and, consequently, 
afford space for the generation of foul gases of 
decomposition, which gases will rise to the 
upper parts of the system if not previously 
liberated. As we remarked in our first 
notice, Mr. Turnbull has protected the Castle 
both by flaps and by surface ventilating 
grates and arrangements ; but the Castle 
sewers and the town sewers are in some 


respects connected and complicated, so as | 


to render it almost impossible to protect the 
whole of the Crown property from the effects 
of negligence by the Local Boards of Windsor 
and Eton. Public sewers were formed in the 
districts under the charge of these Boards some 
ten years since ; but there are many cesspools 
in existence to this day, and very many of the 
‘private” or “housedrains” have been carelessly 
and badly constructed, and are in a sad state. 
We do not say that all the recent cases of fever 
in Windsor have been due to foul air from 
festering cesspools, choked drains, and stag- 
nant sewage ; as foul air may be produced by 
overcrowding, by defective ventilation, and by 
the proximity of decaying refuse of any sort. 





ameters ; for instance, if a | 





Fevers may occur in cellars, as in Liverpool ; or 
in attics, as in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other 
places. There may be sewers to affect cellars, 
but attics, ten stories up, are tolerably removed 
from such influence. Those who even expect 
the best planned, and most perfectly con- 
structed sewers and drains to prevent all fevers, 
will be disappointed ; as diseases of this class 
result from many other evils,—overcrowding, 
defective ventilation, unwholesome food, star- 
vation, mental anxiety, and more causes than 
we can enumerate. 





foundation of sanitary improvement ; but there 
must be a superstruction on the “ foundation,” 
and there must also be unceasing attention. 
Sewers and drains may be so constructed as to 
act without the aid of men to cleanse them. 
We have an example of this in the city of Car- 
lisle ; where, although the district is flat, and 
the outlet is liable to be back-watered and 
flooded, the sewers and drains have acted effi- 
ciently, we learn, from the time of their com- 
pletion (some four years ago) to the present 
date, without the aid of manual labour within 
them, and they are clean at all times. There 
is the power of flushing, and this is occasionally 
used. In Birmingham, in Cardiff, in the metro- 
polis, and in some other towns, men spend 
their lives in the public sewers—at, of course, 
a great annual cost to the ratepayers—and what 
|is far more to be lamented, at the sacrifice of 
| their own health and lives. 








whole of the civilized world. Our big-endian 
and little-endian disputes have sadly troubled 
|many inquirers, and we fear have hindered 
some, while false examples have been followed 
in distant parts of the world. Some American 
engineers have, however, visited this country, 
to examine for themselves. Mr. Chesborough, 
| of 
_of that town since his return, and is now carry- 
_ing out a system of sewers on a plan devised 
| after full examination into the whole question. 
| Earthenware pipe sewers will be adopted for all 
‘branches. The engineer in New York is also 
| using earthenware pipes to a large extent. 
also happen to know that earthenware pipes 





Efficient sewers and drains will ever be the | 





human misery. We must live beyond the doc- 
trine of latssez faire, and neither pander to any 
class interest nor fear ignorant exclamations. 
Those who read our pages regularly will not 
be ignorant of the scenes of wretchedness, vice, 
and misery in this metropolis, and we think 
our conclusions cannot be disputed, namely, 
that the poor have no power to help them- 
selves, and that therefore either the Imperial 
Government or a local government must step 
in and remove the causes of evil. The poor 
cannot build houses, regulate ventilation, sewer 
towns, scavenge streets, or even secure whole- 
some meat. We do not say, nor desire, that a 
central power shall be enabled to step in and 
do such things ; but we do say, that, after the 
central government has created a local power, 
it ought to establish and retain power sufficient 
to enforce necessary movement, and give the 
superintendence requisite to secure something 
like honest efficiency. Government regulates 
labour in coal-mines and in cotton factories, 
with advantage to the whole community ; but 
miserable houses, no sewerage, and defective 
sewerage, work incalculably greater social evils 
than coal-mines and cotton factories, because 
the first are general—as wide as the empire— 
and the latter are local, and therefore limited 


in their power of mischief. Bad government 


implies human misery (preventable disease), 
pauperism, and crime. We have shown that 
these evils exist in fearful and in terrible 


| realities in this the greatest and by far the 


The progress of the sanitary question in| 
England, is watched with great anxiety by the | 


wealthiest city or metropolis in the world. 
That the Imperial Government is expected to 


assume certain public duties, we learn from 


the verdict in the recent accident case at the 
Polytechnic. 
The evils of cesspools have been over and 


over again commented upon by us, and yet 


Chicago, has reported to the authorities | 


we find cesspools retained even where public 
sewers have been carried out. There is also 
another evil of great magnitude, more fre- 


| quently committed than it is easy to believe, 
jnamely, leaving house-drains, into which 


closets and sinks send all the refuse of a large 
family, unconnected with the street sewer, 


‘until the whole basement and subsoil are 


We! 


flooded and saturated with putrifying refuse. 


|This has been the case in London, and, no 


and soil-pans are sent out and are disposed | 
of and used in large quantities in Australia. | 
| The make of earthenware sewer and drain pipes | 
in England alone is upwards of 12 miles lineal per | 


| week, and of soil-pans about 1,000 per week ; that 


_is,624 miles of sewer and drain-pipes,and 52,000 | 


'soil-pans perannum. Land drain-pipes are of 


course not included. If there be any truth in | 


Sanitary science, we ought surely to be improv- 
ing. 
badly executed, as at Windsor ; but we hope 

for better things in time. At present health 

and life are at a discount with many public 

‘bodies, or we should not have a retention of 

cottage cesspools advocated, as in Manchester 

‘and in many other towns, practically by neglect, 
though not actively by legislation. The Regis- 

_trar-general will some day startle the public 


from its apathy when the next epidemic sweeps 
through the land, and Government may even 
learn to value the bugbear charge of “ centrali- 


zation” at its proper worth. In Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne upwards of 2,000 lives were sacrificed 


to cholera in 1853, at a cost of some 40,0001. 
to the community, and this town remains as 
| liable to cholera as before ; the only improve- 
ment was made by the great fire subsequent to 
the cholera, in consuming many wretched habi- 
tations of a crowded district. We are not ad- 
vocates of centralization as practised on the 
Continent, but of wise government in the truest 
and fullest sense of that word under its most 
liberal interpretation. “ Government” cannot 
mean neglect of human health and life, as the 
strength and the glory of a state consist in the 
numbers, wealth, and health of its inhabitants. 
Human life and the well-being of a people must, 
therefore, be the first and mést sacred duty and 
care of a just government. Our parish Dog 
berries and vested interests may cry out cen- 
tralizatian ! centralization ! but if loss of health, 
loss of life, increase of poverty, pauperism, and 
crime can clearly be shown to spring from local 
inefficiency or local apathy, a superior power 
must be created to step in and avert so much 
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Much of the private work is no doubt | 








doubt, many such cases of gross neglect are 
now accumulating their full measure of mis- 
chief. If the residences of our metropolitan 
hospital fever cases were examined, we should 
find cesspools full and foul ; choked drains ; 
and drains unconnected with the street-sewers. 
Cleaning such choked drains, and making a 
connection with the public sewer, do not 
sweeten the tainted subsoil: the whole floor 
should be taken up to remove as much 
as possible of the foul material, and the 
space made good with concrete. There are 
frequent complaints of bad smells being per- 
ceived from drains, from closets, from sinks, 
from street gullies, and there is a loud outery 
for “trapping.” But trapping alone is a delu- 
sion and asnare. Foul gases are not destroyed 
by such means, but are concentrated,—made 
far more deadly, and are forced into houses 
through every rat-hole, crack, or imperfection 
in sewer, drain, wall, and floor. By far the 
safest remedy is external ventilation, free and 
abundant at any point where there is the least 
chance of harm, remembering that foul gases 
admitted to the open air are diffuséd into 
space, and seldom injure, but that foul gases 
admitted within houses are diffused through 
the rooms, and injure at all times, bus 
especially at night and during sleep. We 
often read that gullies have been removed 
or trapped, because foul gases escaped, to 
the annoyance of some one; and we have 
learned that the Queen, in driving about 
Windsor, detecting a stench from some of the 
gullies, ordered them to be trapped. We most 
sincerely hope her Majesty, at the same time, 
ordered better and fuller ventilation to be pro- 
vided ; as, also, the sewers to be examined, 
cleansed, and improved. If there are foul smells 
from any sewers, sinks, or closets, there is 
something wrong, requiring constructive im- 
provement, and full and free external ventila- 
tion. A ton of gunpowder permanently stored 
beneath any dwelling-house would be neither 
safe nor desirable, but it might work far lezs 
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mischief than foul sewers, with foul drains, 
thoroughly trapped. We would prefer the gun- 
powder, which might go off once, to the fever 
poison, which is acting always. 





CONSTRUCTION OF STONE STAIRCASES ; 
AND THE ACCIDENT AT THE POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


It is a generally received opinion, that the sta- 
bility of a stone staircase, fixed into a sound wall, 
depends in no small degree upon the gravitating 
support it receives from the lower step ; and that 
each step, resting upon the one underneath, 
assists in maintaining the stability of the whole. 
No doubt this idea is correct to a certain extent: 
all the steps assist to support, and uphold each 
other; and from examining the remnants left in 
the wall at the Polytechnic, there is every reason 
to believe that that staircase was thus constructed. 
I have no hesitation, however, in saying, that in 
such a staircase, or any other in which the stone 
is of a proper quality, and the fixing performed in 
a workmanlike manner, each individual step would 
not only bear its own weight, but also any reason- 
able load that is ever likely to be put upon it; 
and this entirely independent of the steps either 
above or below it. During my practice, I have 
had to insert a new step in place of one broken ; 
and, in a particular case, three steps were broken 
off close to the wall, by a weight falling upon 
them from a considerable height. This work was 
restored by taking out the broken ends, and 
sliding in the new steps from the end under the 
iron rails, and pinning into the wall as before; 
the joggled joints being very correctly fitted pre- 
viously, and the entire staircase, I have reason to 
believe, was as sound and secure as before the 
accident. 

In the absence of positive evidence, it is 
extremely difficult to determine the precise place 
on the staircase at the Polytechnic where the 
accident commenced, or to say what gave rise to 
the first break, or starting point ; and some differ- 
ence of opinion may probably be entertained 
respecting this particular part of the inquiry. On 
carefully examining the top of the staircase, it 
appears that the stone landings at that part have 
been improperly joggled. This fault arose, no 
doubt, from some mistake of the workman, or of 
two masons employed on different stones misunder- 
standing each other, and making a joint with both 
stones grooved or channelled, instead of one having 
a projection, and the other being worked hollow, 
to receive it. This top landing had, therefore, 
little or no support from the joggle to the adjoin- 
ing stone, and appears evidently to have been natu- 
rally weak at the fracture, in consequence of fossils 
or shells occurring at that part, which are of a dif- 
ferent substance to the great mass of the stone; 
and to which the ovoid, or oolitic portion is but 
imperfectly or slightly united: hence, as several 
of these fossil shells occurred near to each other, 
the rudiment of a rend or fracture was there ; and, 
with any unusual concussion, it is almost certain 
that the stone would break at that particular part ; 
and, in all probability, such defects in the landing 
might not be observed until after the separation 
had taken place. 

On viewing the staircase, in its present con- 
dition, the first impression on the mind of an 
observer would most likely be directed to the cir- 
cumstance of cutting away the worn part, and 
thereby weakening the steps, for the purpose of 
inserting the cast-iron trellis treads; and it would 
be unreasonable, as well as inconsistent, to suppose 
for an instant that the strength of the steps had 
not been, to some extent, lessened by this pro- 
ceeding. But before we arrive at the hasty 
conclusion, that weakening the steps, to a certain 
degree, was the sole cause of the accident, we 
should fairly and deliberately take into account 
collateral circumstances which bear upon the 
subject. 

The absence of a proper joggle, and the weak 
part of the stone landing at the top of the stairs, 
was, I think, as I have elsewhere said, the first 
cause of the accident. When this top stone gave 
way a large portion of its weight was instantly 
thrown upon the step immediately beneath it, and 
for a moment might probably hang with its entire 
weight to the iron railing, which was properly in- 
serted and run with lead into the stonework of 
each step. The first step being broken, would 
communicate much of its weight to the one be- 
neath, before it was completely liberated: the 
same would occur to the next, and the one after, 
and so on to all the others. The iron railing, 
which was firmly attached to the stones, must soon 
have been torn from its junction at the upper 
part, and would thus be entangled or threadled 








amongst the steps, thereby adding, by its weight 
and tenacity, in no small degree, to the general 
destruction. 

It is by no means surprising that all the steps 
should have broken exactly at the part near the 
wall, where the whole thickness of the original 
solid step is left, and where the iron trellis is in- 
serted. It would have baffled all my theory and 
practice had they broken at any other part. This 
particular place in each step acted as the starting 
point—the commencement of a rend or fracture, 
somewhat analogous to the effect of a glazier’s 
diamond on glass, which, supposing the glass to 
be an inch thick, will not penetrate to more than 
about the thousandth part of an inch, and in this 
state the glass is scarcely appreciably weakened ; 
yet a few sharp blows or concussions with a 
hammer will cause it to separate exactly at the 
scratched line. The masons who pave our foot- 
paths with Yorkshire flagging nick the stone with 
a chisel and hammer, about a tenth of an inch 
deep, where they wish to separate it, and then a 
few blows with a hammer divide it along the line 
indented. In the case of the stairs now under 
consideration, it was proved, that only a few 
minutes before the accident, they bore a weight of 
human beings very far exceeding the weight or 
number of persons upon them at the precise 
moment of the disaster; but it was some fatal 
blow, sudden jar, or concussion, which set the 
whole affair in action. 

We will now consider what might have been 
the effect if the assumed cause, namely, the failure 
of the top landing, had operated upon the same 
steps before the iron trellises were introduced, 
even when the stones were but recently erected, 
before they were appreciably worn. We are 
justified in concluding that the steps, as originally 
constructed and fixed, were sufficiently strong 
for all contemplated purposes; because the stair- 
case had stood the test of crowded meetings, 
during about twenty years, without any appa- 
rent defect, except that produced by fair and 
reasonable wear. Unfortunately, it happened that 
several circumstances of an untoward description 
were combined in the same stone, at the most 
vulnerable part of the staircase; and at a particu- 
lar moment of time, this weak point received a 
vibratory shock or concussion, which from the 
starting point, set off the whole disaster. 


Artificial substances, such as different kinds of 
cements, and the various metals, which, in their 
natural state, are almost invariably found in the 
earth mixed with sulphur or other material, may 
be homogeneous and uniform throughout their 
entire mass: hence, well-conducted experiments 
on such substance are likely to be very useful in 
arriving at conclusions relative to their strength ; 
but the longer my experience extends, and the 
more I investigate the subject of experimenting 
on the strength of natural substances, such as 
building-stones, and more especially that of Port- 
land stone, the greater are the difficulties which 
present themselves before any formula can be 
attained that will not lead to very erroneous con- 
clusions. No two pieces of Portland stone the 
size of the steps of the Polytechnic staircase can 
be found that do not vary considerably in their 
texture at different parts, in the hardness, sound- 
ness, number of fossils, and many other peculiari- 
ties well known to a mineralogist, and also to an 
intelligent working stonemason: these remarks 
apply with equal force to different parts of one 
and the same block. No dependence should rest 
on a single mechanical experiment upon Portland 
stone. Ifa formula be required, it can only be 
obtained by at least six or eight experiments, 
performed in the most careful manner, and then 
taking the average or mean proportion of the 
entire number.* 

Two experimental steps were prepared at a 
builder’s, in Tottenham-court-road, expressly for 
the purpose of testing the strength of Portland 
stone, as applied to steps: they were wrought in 
the form of winders, one with an iron trellis let 
into it, the other without, so as to resemble as 
nearly as possible those at the Polytechnic; and 
after being propeily pinned into a wall, they were 
both loaded uniformly over their surfaces until 
they broke. That in which the iron was inserted, 
broke with 5 ewt., the other with nearly 13 ewt. 
These tests might have been satisfactory provided 
the stone could be viewed as a substance of one 
uniform homogeneous quality throughout its 
entire mass, but, as already stated, such unifor- 
mity of structure rarely or never is found in Port- 
land stone. Long blocks of such material are 
almost invariably obtained from the quarry in an 
upright position: the top end is always hard, 





* Averages in such cases will not ensure safety.— Ep. 





strong, and durable, when exposed to the weather : 
the lower end is soft, much weaker, and is very 
likely to decay rapidly, under atmospheric in- 
fluences. Hence, it is of considerable importance, 
in a staircase with long steps, that they should 
all have the strong ends of the stone towards 
the wall, where there is the greatest amount of 
leverage. In the case of two of the stones, pre- 
pared expressly for experimenting upon, they 
were both sawed out of one block, of an oblong 
form, and so contrived, that the piece was sawed 
nearly on the diagonal, to form winders round a 
semi-circular well-hole : the broad end of one step, 
and the narrow end of the other, being of the hard 
and strong part of the block ; one of the steps was 
necessarily obliged to be turned end for end ; there- 
fore one had the hard end pinned into the wall, 
and the other the soft and weak part of the stone 
in the wall: consequently, other conditions being 
equal, the two steps, when loaded, broke with very 
unequal weights; therefore such an experiment 
would be no criterion of comparative strength. 

Another experiment was tried with a step 
(having an iron trellis let in) rebated on to a 
landing beneath it. This step, and the landing 
together, bore a weight of 264 cwt., during two 
or three hours, without breaking: having no 
more weights at hand, it was left, thus loaded, 
and broke when no one was by, probably in 
consequence of some carriage passing through 
a@ mews adjoining, and causing the ground to 
vibrate. This last experiment proves that very 
considerable strength is obtained by the steps 
resting partially upon each other. These various 
tests or trials were made with new stone, tho- 
roughly wet ; consequently not so strong as if 
dry and well seasoned, which renders the stone 
stronger than when fresh from the quarry. 

A staircase is one of the most indispensable 
objects belonging to almost every description of 
building ; therefore, it should be well understood, 
and safely constructed, especially in public edifices, 
where great crowds may occasionally be expected 
to assemble. Since the accident at the Poly- 
technic, numerous proposals have been suggested 
for improvements in the safety of this important 
feature in practical architecture : the most general 
proposition is, that the steps should be supported 
by a wall at each end,—a very safe plan no doubt ; 
but, in practice, attended with many difficulties, 
especially those of space, cost, light, ventilation, 
&c. Another scheme is, that ifthe steps are only 
in the wall at one end, the other end should be 
supported by iron columns raised from the ground. 
This, I must confess, would be a rather dangerous 
construction ; for, unless the iron supports be in 
close contact with the stone, they will be useless ; 
and if they do touch, or are the least approaching 
to tight, they may, by variation of temperature, 
which expands the metal, be raised, in the space of 
20 feet or 30 feet high, at least a quarter of an 
inch: if the steps are properly fastened at the 
wall end, and such an expansion will be quite suf- 
ficient to hoist up the steps, and break them off 
close to the wall. 

During the inquest at the Polytechnic, it has 
been stated that, “‘as a rule, cylindrical staircases 
having open well-holes, together with a great 
width of step, supported only at one end by inser- 
tion into the wall, are greatly to be condemned, 
as highly dangerous.” In answer to this fearful 
assertion, I may confidently state, that, during the 
long period of half a century, I have been practi- 
cally and theoretically acquainted with all matters 
relating to the construction of new, and repara- 
tion of old staircases: I have also been long 
associated in business, and on friendly terms with 
an unusual number’ of eminent architects. It has 
also been my good fortune to be honoured with 
invitations to attend nearly all the meetings of 
architects and engineers during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. Nevertheless, I cannot recol- 
lect hearing of a single instance of a stone stair- 
case falling or breaking down, either in a public 
or private edifice. In offering this statement, of 
course I do not include cases where the building 
has been consumed by fire, causing the roof to fall 
in, and thereby totally knocking down the stairs; 
neither does it refer to the falling of scaffolding, 
or other heavy weights, whereby a few steps may 
be broken, But I may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no stone staircase, erected in the 
usual manner, ever broke down under the heaviest 
load of human beings that could by any possibility 
get upon it, or under the greatest weight likely 
to be carried up or down by manual labour. 

C. H. Smita. 





Mertuyr Typri Boarp or Hearra.—Last 
week Mr. Alfred Taylor was unanimously elected 
engineer to this board, out of fifty-three candidates. 
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House-Doorway, Paris. 





MODERN FRENCH DOMESTIC 





ARCHITECTURE. | 
M. Clerget, Architect. | 
| 





MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 


THE doorway whereof we give an engraving 
is one of the eccentricities of Paris architecture, 
in which one overlooks the abomination of the 
broken pediment, and other weaknesses, for the 
sake of the playful fancy and artistic carving that 
it exhibits. It is the doorway of the house of a 
sculptor ; was designed by M. Clerget ; and, being 
placed at the bottom of a little garden, is protected 
from the degradations too common in Paris. 








THE ECONOMIC MUSEUM, FORMED BY 
MR. TWINING, AT THE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 


IN prosecution of his scheme of popular instruc- 
tion in sanitary and domestic economy, by collec- 
tions of books, designs, and specimens of ap- 
pliances of various kinds, with the ultimate object 
of permanent repertories of useful knowledge for 
every-day life, Mr. T. Twining, jun. has lately 
brought together, at the Polytechnic Institution, 
a small but very useful collection as the nucleus 
of a larger museum, or an illustration of the 
agency which he proposes should be set in opera- 
tion by Mechanics’ Institutes, as well as on the 
required national scale. A somewhat similar 
illustrative “Economic Museum ” was formed at 
Paris as part of the Exhibition of 1855: one was 
opened at Brussels at the Philanthropic Congress, 
in 1856: the idea was repeated at Vienna and 
Feldsberg ; and in 1857 an Economic Collection, 
got ther at Mr. Twining’s expense, was, with 
the aid of Dr. Lyon Playfair, made part of the 
South Kensington Museum. The present collec- 
tion, like that last mentioned, is formed in the 
name of the Society of Arts. 


The objects are classified under the heads,— 





“Building Designs;” “Materials for Building, 
Furniture, and other Household Requisites ; ” 
“ Fixtures, Furniture, and Household Utensils ; ” 
“ Textile Materials, Fabrics, and Costumes ;” 
“Food, Fuel, and other Household Stores; ” 
“Sanitary Department ;”? Home Education, Self- 
instruction, Recreation ;” ‘ Miscellaneous Articles, 
not referable to the foregoing classes; ” and “The 
Economic Library.” Divisions first and last named 
of those specially interesting to ourselves, are 
those in which the distinctive value of the collec- | 
tion at the Polytechnic Institution at present con- 

sists; and any one requiring to design and carry 
into execution dwellings for the working classes, | 
or to get information in matters of domestic, | 
sanitary, educational, and social economy, would 
find here arranged, some of the chief books and | 
pamphlets, British and foreign, as well as plans | 
and designs, and illustrations of the dwellings | 
for the same classes, as erected in various | 
countries, besides some models or illustrations of 
improvements in the construction of staircases, 
floors, and external galleries, furnishing informa- 
tion much of which could not be procured else- 
where with ease. To render the library portion 
of the collection, however, as useful as it might 
be, a printed catalogue, following the classifica. 
tion adopted, should be at once procurable. At 
present, the better part of the collection (or, 
except in the division of food, fuel, and household 
stores, scarcely what the public will pay due atten- 
tion to) cannot be as useful as it might be to those 
who would turn it to account. . 

For general purposes, it is very properly part of 
the scheme to dispense with reference to cata- 
logues, instructional labels being substituted. 

The intention is more particularly to impart to 
those of the community having moderate incomes, 
knowledge of what sort of dwellings they should 
live in; what improvements in domestic economy 











they may derive from scientific discovery, and 
from other nations ; what fabrics they should wear, 
and what food they should eat, distinguishing | 
things durable, or wholesome, and really cheap ; 
and also how their food should be cooked. Even- 
tually it is hoped that the museum will form a 
medium between Great Britain and foreign coun- 
tries, for interchange of publications and con- 
trivances. Something of this kind appears to be 
in process of realization under the direction of 
M. Duepetiaux, at Brussels—according to the plan 
recommended by the Congress of 1856. Arrange- 
ments have been made at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion for lectures in every branch of the “ Practical 
Philosophy of Common Life ;” and lectures on the 


| food section are already in course of delivery. 


In the second and third classes, there are already 


arranged some specimens of bricks, tiles, glass, 


felt, metals; the manufactured articles, as nails, 
and screws; pigments, and paper-hangings, with 
prices affixed. Some of the Belgian paper- 
hangings are certainly better in pattern than the 
English which are near them ; and they appear to 
be cheaper by very much. The sanitary depart- 
ment chiefly devoted to appliances medical and 
surgical, will include also means for preservation 
from injuries and diseases—or amongst the number 
of those, plans for ventilation and for securing 
healthy dwellings. Also in the division of miscella- 
neous articles, the arrangement of berths and 
ships’ cabins, two classes, is shown; and a small 
beginning is made at the representation of a 
working-man’s home—to include stationery, 
clocks, scales and weights, workbox, tools, string 


‘and glue, and the like, and appliances for cottage 


gardening. In the head of education and recrea- 


|tion, “instruction in the principles of taste,” 


“correct patterns,” and “articles for cottage 
decoration” contrasted with the uncouth orna- 
ments which are too common, are set forth as 
amongst objects intended, or articles to be ex- 
hibited. 

Enough has been said to show that the under- 
taking is a very comprehensive one, and if the 
| museum and library at all fairly reflect Mr. 
| Twining’s excellent scheme as drawn,—the space 
at the Polytechnic Institution must be quite in- 
sufficient, as indecd the space allotted is at 
present. We should be disposed to restrict the 
undertaking as closely as possible to the illus- 
tration of what should be the working-man’s 
every-day life. Otherwise, with any space likely 
to be obtained, the collection will not merely 
be unmanageable, — it will lose those advan- 
tages of the speciality of character, for the sake 
of which the museums and libraries repeating 
what may or ought to be in Great Russell-street, 
are most advisedly set on foot. Everything in 
the present collection should interest the working- 
man, and yet objects may have crept in, which 
having regard to classification, and the best faci- 
lities for instruction, may be rather suited to 
other departments of the Polytechnic Institution. 
Mr. Twining’s devotion of his abilities and his 
means deserves the grateful thanks of his country- 
men. 





INSPECTION OF THEATRES. 
DRURY-LANE. 


In a report read to the annual meeting of pro- 
prietors and renters last week, Mr. Marsh Nelson 
says — 


“The melancholy accidents that have lately occurred 
in theatres and places of public amusement prove the 
advantages of the regulations which you have made from 
time to time for the security of the public. 

There has, however, been great difficulty in enforcing 
these regulations, in consequence of an unfortunate 
omission in the Police Act of the 2 & 3 Vict. cap. 48. 

By this Act the police can prevent obstructions, and 
make regulations outside the theatre, but they cannot 
enforce any regulations inside the walls (except as to the 
prevention of crime); in fact, they have no power to 
enter licensed theatres even whilst the doors are open to 
the public, and the performances are going on. 

The Lord Chamberlain is in the same difficulty ; he is 
obliged to rely upon the managers to carry out his orders, 


; and he is*powerless unless he resorts to the extreme 


measure of taking away the license. 

It is true that the lessees of theatres have “ paid 
policemen,” but these policemen are in a great measure 
under their control. Itis a bad system, and for the in- 
terests of both the managers and the publicit ought to be 
altered. 

The frequent inspections at the Theatre Royal Drury- 
lane have tended much to the greater security of the 
building, and the safety of the public. Your Act of Par- 
liament enables you to appoint proper officers to attend to 
these duties, and in this respect you are better off than 
the Lord Chamberlain or the magistrates. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s Act, the 6 & 7 Vict. cap. 68, for 
regulating theatres, neither provides him with officers, nor 
with funds to pay them (another strange omission), and 
up to 1855 no inspection was made. The examiner of 
plays now visits the theatres (accompanied by a clerk of 
the works), at the annual renewal of the licences. 

Great credit, however, is due to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department for instituting any inspection where none is 
required by the Act. 
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The magistrates license theatres out of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s jurisdiction, and (under the 25 Geo. II.) all 
other places ofamusement in the metropolis. It is well 
known that they institute no periodical inspections.” 

In conclusion Mr. Nelson pointed out, as we 
have before done, the advantages possessed by 
Drury-lane Theatre. “There is no theatre or 
opera in the metropolis where so large a space is 
allotted for staircases, corridors, and entrances. 
They are all under a separate roof, and divided 
from the several ties of boxes, pit, &c. by a thick 
wall, The result is that in a few minutes an 
audience, however large, is enabled to leave the 
theatre, and to enter these spacious fire-proof 
corridors and staircases, where they are secure 
from any danger in case of accident.” 


In this report there are some passages calling 
for notice. Mr. Nelson, whilst remarking on 
the merits of the plan of the building—or in 
regard to the large space appropriated to stair- 
cases, corridors, and entrances for the galleries, 
pit, and boxes—there being for each a double set, 
fire-proof, and the whole under a separate roof ; 
and remarking in words similar to our own, 
on the security that might be felt, since every 
person amongst the audience might in a few 
minutes reach these staircases and corridors, and 
there be free from danger, as well as adverting to 
the advantages of insulated site, says that “ the 
melancholy accidents that have lately occurred,” 
“ prove the advantages of the regulations” in the 
case of this theatre, which have from time to time 
been made, by those whom he is addressing, “ for 
the security of the public.” Now, we are sorry to 
destroy the equanimity which exists amongst 
those concerned with Drury-lane Theatre, and 
their satisfaction that they are not as others are. 
But we should not discharge our duty, did we fail 
to observe that facts, during the greater part of 
several years past, offer no ground for the praise 
which seems to be accorded in this particular 
respect, the regulations actually in force having 
been rather the reverse of those which could be 
called advantageous, or those proved to be so 
by the recent accidents. The truth is, what 
is well known to many of our readers, that the 
entrances on the Vinegar-yard side of the house 
were, till quite recently, closed, and had remained 
so during many years, unless with very slight 
intervals of exception ; and we believe it is due to 
the management of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, 
aided by the general apprehensions excited by the 
accident at the Surrey Music-hall, Sheffield, that 
the advantages of the architect’s original design 
and plan are no longer absolutely negatived by 
“regulations.” Indeed, Mr. Harrison, in a letter 
to the Times, dated in September of last year, 
refers to the fire-proof communications, as though 
then for the first time discovered. Some of the 
passages, staircases, and doors, he said, had not been 
made use of for five-and-twenty years, and even 
said that the extra means of egress which he had 
thrown open to the public were as many as six in 
number. Whether the case of Drury-lane Theatre 
was present to Mr. Nelson’s mind when he referred 
in his report on the Polytechnic Institution acci- 
dent, to the “cutting off or otherwise appro- 
priating means of exit from places of public 
resort,” we need not examine, since he limits his 
“instances ” of exit-ways closed “ merely to avoid 
the expense of check-takers,” to a period within 
six months; but the closed doors in Vinegar- 
yard, with a similar explanation to that now 
suggested, have been present to our mind on every 
occasion of our taking up the subject, of late 
years. 


What the public are interested in, is the question 
whether the present arrangements at Drury-lane 
are such as should be in all respects quoted as ex- 
ample, or, if so, whether the law affords sufficient 
safeguard against future destruction for the time, 
of the advantages of plan, by “regulations.” Now 
we do not take the plan of Drury-lane Theatre as 
possessed of more advantages, comparatively as 
regards other theatres, than those of an unusual 
number of staircases and exit-ways placed some- 
what widely apart. These, certainly, already so 
prominently dwelt upon by us, are points.of by fur 
the greatest importance. But, in certain details 
as to steps, the planning of Drury-lane Theatre is 
not to be approved of absolutely ; whilst, in regard 
to the useof baluster-rails to open well-holesof stair- 
cases, in place of inclosing walls, preferred at 
Covent-garden, as also to some other matters, the 
questions for consideration in that!branch of theatre- 
planning become less important here, only from 
the ample area given to the communications, and 
become immediately predominent questions when 
sucharea of the plan is lessened. We ques- 


tion whether the inadequate utilization of means | 
provided, which we have been referring to, in- | 


i 





volving danger, would not be found to exist, 
at the very date at which we are writing. 
At the close of the night’s performance, we 
know, the exit-ways into Vinegar-yard are 
all opened ; but we also know that the same 
communications in the early part of the even- 
ing, though available, are not generally supposed 
to be so, for exit; and, indeed, it could not be 
otherwise from the circumstances of their long dis- 
use, and present disuse of some of them as money- 
taking entrances. But beyond this, the arrange- 
ment as to the barriers remains unimproved ; and, 
in place of the long narrow queue, extending if need 
be, outside the theatre, so that people on foot 
might be regulated by the police with little more 
difficulty than the line of carriages, the system is 
to admit a vast crowd into a covered space, and 
then to let them undergo the process of wedging 
up to the aperture, at the pay-box, wide enough 
for the admission of one person, during which 
they cannot be under control, and on stairs, are, 
as the accidents have shown, in a state of constant 
danger from some panic. The effect is to prevent 
many persons from visiting theatres, and so to 
interfere with that regularity of returus and in- 
come on which the success of the management and 
proprietary depends. It seems to us not un- 
reasonable to expect that with site completely 
insulated, and in an open part of the town, and 
with sufficient length of colonnaded footway (all 
required for generalreasons), there would benodifii- 
culty in getting rid, in a properly devised plan, of 
such danger as exists even at Drury-lane, where, 
especially in regard to the barriers, by the defects 
whether of the plan, or of alterations, or “regu- 
lations,” the consequences any night at this time 
of the year, from panic, might be calamitous, far 
beyond all recent experience. To show the neces- 
sity of attention to safety of the public, further 
than seems to be paid by the proprietors of Drury- 
lane Theatre, we may mention that each gas-light 
in the pit, under the boxes, with the flame wholly 
undefended, projects from the wall, at 5 feet from 
the floor, or about the height of a lady’s bonnet ; 
whilst during the attractions of the pantomime, 
the pit has been so densely crowded, up to the 
walls, that there has been little room to move, 
and some slight difficulty occasionally in keeping 
from contact with the light. Thus, absolutely bad 
as are the arrangements at other theatres built 
some time back, inadequate as they are even at 
those recently erected,* it is clear that much more 
study than has yet been given to the subject is 
necded, and much better arrangement of plan and 
better regulations for constant observance are re- 
quired than those which exist in the best planned 
and regulated theatre of the metropolis. 

We must at the same time point out, that 
whilst it may be said that Drury-lane Theatre 
“abuts on four public ways,” so as to get “en- 
trances and exit-ways for the public on three 
sides,’—regarding which we need only refer to 
what we have said as to the advantages,—the 
theatre still has not really the insulated site, 
and has much less the abutting upon wide car- 
riageways all along its four sides, for which we 
contend as essential to arrangement of the best 
internal plan, and to police regulations on the 
improved system suggested externally at the 
entrances, and to safety in the streets, freedom 
from danger by fire to neighbouring property, and 
that use of an opportunity for architectural effect 
which should ever be made, as the opportunity 
should be required to be offered, in the erection 
of such a building, and every other of a public 
character. The architecture of London theatres, 
externally, is not now very worthy of our metro- 
polis. 

In drawing attention, however, to the actual 
state of the law affecting the arrangements of 
theatres, Mr. Marsh Nelson has done service. 
It appears that the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment, under the act for regulating theatres, 
does not require any inspection of buildings, 
and therefore does not provide officers or funds 
for such purpose. Up to 1855, no inspection 
was made; but the Examiner of Plays, accom- 
panied by a clerk of works, now visits theatres 
on the annual renewal of the licenses; and 
great credit, Mr. Nelson thinks, is due for the 
institution of an inspection where none is required 
—though the Chamberlain cannot enforce regula- 
tions unless he resorts to the extreme measure of 





* Often without blame to the architect. See, for ex- 
ample, the pit of the Olympic, where till the conclusion 
of the performance, all are forced to go in and out by one 
narrow door, though a second exists. The mischief that 
would result here in the event of a panic, cannot be 
calculated. II feeling and disorder are caused even with- 
out any special exciting cause,—when those who are in, 
desire to go out at the time the half-price people are 
entering. 


taking away the license. The magistrates license 
theatres out of the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and all publie places of amusement 
in the metropolis for music and dancing; but 
they have no system of inspection. The con- 
clusion, however, in which we are justified, is, 
simply that much of the power asked for in the 
presentment of the jury in the case of the Poly- 
technic Institution, does exist ; and the need is 
only in the one case, of the performance of the 
duty of inspection, and in the other, of the 
appointment by the Chamberlain, of a person pro- 
fessionally qualified. For, it must be quite clear 
that the licensing of the building of a theatre, 
admittedly a distinct duty, is quite a different 
sort of duty to that of examination of plays 
and the permission to be granted prior to per- 
formance ; and although the license for the build- 
ing may be given specifically to an individual, 
this-does.not seem to us to alter the requirement 
of the Chamberlain’s or magistrates’ duty, the 
obligation of which otherwise could be but little. 
There is no doubt what view will be taken of the 
whole subject, if time and the Reform Bill, in the 
busy session just commenced, should permit; but 


meanwhile, the course for the Lord Chamberlain . 


and the magistrates is plain, unless they be 
invested most erroneously with powers as licensers. 
As to the structural question, we have already 
shown that the district surveyors have requisite 
power, if supported by the magistrates. A large 
question as to many places of resort, such as the 
news-rooms, however, remains. 

That there is defective power of the other 
authorities, by the Police Act is more clear; in 
fact, if Mr. Nelson be correct, it is difficult to 
say that the police have any power inside a 
theatre. They could, however, do more than 
at present to prevent confusion at the doors, 
even by regulations outside; but this part of the 
subject calls for more attention than we can now 
give. Want of aptitude in the management of 
crowds, has been a failing in the police on several 
important occasions. 

We have dwelt upon this question of entrances 
and exit-ways of places of public resort, in con- 
nection with the recent report on Drury-lane 
Theatre, because we feel that the public and 
the official mind, with all that has been learned 
by the recent accidents, have still to make 
an advance, the nature and extent of which, in 
order to secure required safety in buildings, espe- 
cially places of amusement, is not at all supposed. 
The architect to Drury-lane Theatre is right in 
speaking of that building, as being in plan almost 
the only theatre in the metropolis designed with 
any consideration for the requirements of large 
audiences; but he obviously does not think it 
unsusceptible of improvement; and he must on 
further consideration question the advantage, with 
regard to “security of the public,” of some of the 
“regulations” which have been made, or he would 
be unfitted for the post which doubtless he fills 
with excellent effect. 








ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. G. G. SCOTT ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


The bases of columns throughout the Roman- 
esque period were most usually founded on some 
traditional variety of the attic base. The resem- 
blance is often obscure, but in many cases very 
close. 

Towards the end of the Romanesque period very 
great attention began to be paid to the sections of 
base mouldings, and in transitional works they 
are often more beautiful than at any other period. 
The difference between these bases and the ordi- 
nary attic base is of the same kind which distin- 
guishes Greek from Roman moulding. It is an 
extreme delicacy of curve, the substitution of 
elliptical section for circular, and a wonderfully 
studious grouping of the hollows, rounds, and 
arrises, so as to produce a refined and delicate 
contrast and gradation of light and shade without 
destroying the strength necessary to the main 
supporting feature. In this they showed a high 
appreciation of what is in all architecture a diffi- 
cult preblem—the uniting the conflicting claims 
of the lower part of a building, as on the one hand 
demanding the greatest strength of character as 
supporting the whole structure, and on the other 
a delicate finish, as the part open to the closest 
inspection, ' 

The bases have usually one more part than 4 
Classie base, having in most cases a projecting 
subplinth, either chamfered or moulded. In earlier 


— 





* See p. 76, ante. 
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instances, the plinth and subplinth are both square 
in plan, and here again we obtain a feature of 
great beauty, which antique architecture did not 
possess,—I mean the beautiful leaves or bosses of 
foliage which spring out of the lower torus to 
cover the projecting angles of the plinth. 

This projection is often reduced by making the 
torus overhang the square plinth in the centre of 
its sides, and a little projecting corbel is often put 
to carry this overhanging as well as the leaf to 
cover the angles of the plinth. 

At a later period the square plinth gave way to 
the octagonal, and in England and Normandy 
often to the round form. 

In early work the bases often faced about diago- 
nally, as the caps, to indicate the direction of the 
arch-ribs to be supported. 

In France the elliptical section of the lower 
torus continued much longer than in England, and 
the upper torus was often converted into a kind 
of ogee; and both in France and England the 
scotia was usually very narrow and deep,—so much 
so, indeed, as to hold water. In England another 
kind of base is frequent, in which a bead is substi- 
tuted for the Scotia. In some rich work the plinth 
is clothed with foliage. 

I have said a good deal of the history of the 
capitals of the Early Pointed period in my last 
lecture. I particularly showed that about the 
period of the transition a great change took place 
in France in the form of the capitals, in which the 
old Romanesque form was almost universally 
abandoned in favour of one of a distinctly Byzan- 
tine origin, which I suggested came in all proba- 
bility by way of Venice at the time of the erection 
of the Byzantine churches in Aquitaine; and that 
though the domical construction of churches then 
brought into France does not appear to have 
extended northward of the Loire, the Byzantine 
capital of the Corinthianesque type was adopted 
quite into the north of France,-and became the 
parent of the exquisite capitals and foliage which 
in the next generation pervaded the architecture 
both of France and England, and, a little later, of 
Germany. 

I also showed that the peculiar stalk, or crocket, 
which became so constant a feature in early Gothic 
capitals, took its origin from a plain unravelled leaf 
frequent in the Byzantine capitals, which in their 
turn, may have been suggested by unfinished leaves 
which are of very common occurrence in capitals 
of that period. 

During the first half of the thirteenth century 
these crocket capitals were brought to very high 

perfection, the stalk or crocket either appearing 
in its most normal form, or being more or less 
clothed and concealed by foliage. In the latter 
case it forms a strong background to the leaves, 
giving them the apparent stiffness and strength 
necessary to their position. These usually turn 
over in a bunch of foliage, which is distinct from 
the leaves which clothe them; so that there is no 
inconsistency, but the reverse, in the clothing 
foliage being natural, while the terminal bunch 
which completes the crocket is conventional. 
Towards the middle of the century, the natural 
and conventional foliage were very much used 
together; the former being often a light, play- 
ful overlaying of stronger leading forms, but 
afterwards in French work, and still later in 
English, natural foliage became the rule and 
conventional the exception. 

The capitals which prevailed during this cen- 
tury form the most magnificent series which any 
style of architecture can boast. Whether the 
foliage is natural, conventional, or both united, 
the artistic power evinced is truly delightful ; and 
when it is recollected that no two capitals are ever 
found exactly alike, the fertility or invention they 
display is perfectly wonderful. 

It would be hopeless in such a lecture as this 
toattempt to go through, even in the most cur- 
sory manner, the endless varieties of capital, from 
the stupendous masses of noble foliage which 
crown the apsidal columns at Rheims, whose single 
shafts are 6 feet in diameter, to the delicate reeds | 
which decorate the mullions of windows. This 
one feature alone would form an ample subject 
for an entire lecture, or almost for a series of 
lectures. I will confine my present remarks to 
the characteristic differences which distinguish 

French from English capitals during the thir- 
teenth century. 

This great distinction lies in the plan of the 
abacus, for while in France the square form of the 
preceding style continued, the English architects 
very soon substituted the circular plan. 

' Itisa curious question how and when this arose. 
In both countries the round abacus was in some 
instances used from an early period, but this was 
chiefly on great cylindrical columns with low 








capitals, such as those in the nave of Gloucester 
Cathedral ; though even in France the round form 
occasionally occurs to subordinate shafts, as at 
St. Omer; but, as a general rule, both countries 
used the square, or the angular form, till late in 
the transition, when the English commenced the 
free adoption of the round, first alongside of the 
other, and afterwards to its almost entire 
exclusion. 

So early as the erection of the crypt under the 
Trinity Chapel at Canterbury, by William the 
Englishman, about 1180, we find the round 
moulded capital; and in the altar recesses in the 
eastern transept we find the round abacus on 
foliated capitals, though I confess I doubt its 
belonging, in this last-mentioned instance, to the 
original work. 

Much difference of opinion now exists as to the 
comparative merits of these two forms. By some 
the square abacus is assumed to be the great 
symbol of force and vigour, while, by others, it is 
said to be inconsistent with the true principles of 
Gothic architecture. Perhaps the question might 
be solved by deciding that both are beautiful, both 
vigorous, and both consistent with Gothic archi- 
tecture, and, therefore, that both should be 
admitted on equal terms as portions of our general 
material, 

The advantages of the angular abacus are, that 
it allows of the capitals indicating the direction 
of the arch-ribs, and assuming irregular forms 
suggested by them, which the round form forbids ; 
that it allows of the use of square orders, and 
consequently of simpler and more effective arch 
mouldings than can be placed in the round abacus, 
on which the mouldings have to be somewhat 
crushed in their section, and their parts multiplied 
to bring them nicely onto the round support ; and 
that the angles indicate the direction in which 
the main stalks of the foliage should tend. ‘There 
can be no doubt on the whole that it produces 
the most vigorous effect, and I must plead guilty 
to an un-English preference for it, though I also 
greatly admire its competitor, whose advantages 
are the beautiful form which the round moulding 
takes, as seen in perspective from below, and its 
less disturbance of the continuity of line. 

Another great characteristic of English archi- 
tecture is the moulded (unfoliated) capital. This 
is almost wanting in French architecture, and I 
strongly contend that the invention of this capital, 
which we may almost claim for our own country, 
is one of extreme value, and supplies what would 
be otherwise a great hiatus in the style. Among 
its earlier instances is that I have already men- 
tioned inthe crypt at Canterbury. It is there in 
rather a plain and normal form, nearly resembling 
a capital denuded of its foliage, but with the 
space below the abacus and the bell somewhat in- 
creased for the sake of strength The fully 
developed moulded capital differs from this in 
having a considerable overhanging moulding, 
which is the substitute for, and the representa- 
tive on the foliage of, the richer capital. Though 
this overhanging moulding is uniform in type, the 
varieties it assumes in detail are endless, and the 
groups of mouldings in these capitals are among 
the most beautiful in the whole range of Gothic 
architecture, and the addition of this beautiful 
feature to our rich treasury of forms of capital is 
of infinite value. 

The abacus of the moulded capitals is not neces- 
sarily round. There are many instances of its 
being square, and still more of its being octagonal, 
a form in which it continued through the later 
periods of English architecture. 

I ought to have mentioned that, in its normal 
condition, the abacus is in a separate stone from 
the rest of the capital, though convenience fre- 
quently suggests its being in one. 

When marble shafts, however, are used, it is 
far better that the same material be used also for 
the abacus. 

Next in importance to the column, as a charac- 
teristic of the style, we must place the window; 
indeed, it has generally been made to take the 
precedence of it, and is no doubt that by which 
the date of a building is most readily ascertained, 
and its style defined. 

The Romanesque windows were simply openings 
with round heads, the jambs and arches being 
either perfectly plain, moulded with or without 
enrichment, or the jambs shafted. These windows 
were most usually isolated, but were here and 
there grouped into couplets, triplets, &c. or made 
to form portions of continuous arcading. 

In the early days of the transition, the windows 
remained, unaltered, otherwise than as to the 
general refinement of their details: later on the 
arches were made pointed, and their proportions 
somewhat elongated; and even in the fully de- 





veloped Early Pointed style (properly so called) 
the window differs little in principle from that of 
the Romanesque period, though, in fact, it assumes 
a widely different form through its carrying on, to- 
wards their ultimate results, of the principles of 
grouping, which began during the previous style, 
and those of refinement and elongation incident to 
the transition. 

It is in carrying out these principles to a still 
greater extent that the Early Pointedot England dif- 
feredfromthatof France. Itis really thesamestyle, 
and no important feature can be pointed out in the 
one country which is not to be found in the other ; 
but, just as the Germans, by dwelling longer on the 
Romanesque style, rendered it morerefined and per- 
fect than elsewhere, the English, by the continued 
retention of the unmullioned window, systematized 
its use in a manner not equalled in other countries, 
I see no difference of principle in the fenestration 
of the Early French and the Early English Pointed 
styles: in both the principle was the decoration 
and combination of single lights. Nor do I see 
that in England this was done in a manner essen- 
tially differing in any respect from what was com- 
mon in France. The great difference was the far 
greater width of the French openings, which often 
rendered their windows inelegant in proportion, 
while it offered a noble field for stained gli:ss. 
The characteristic of the English windows, on ;he 
other hand, was narrow and tall proportions, and 
a greater amount of enrichment of the jambs and 
arches, though none of these are by any means 
constant features. Sometimes we find in English 
works lightness carried to a vicious extreme, as in 
the beautiful but frail eastern transept at Worces- 
ter, though, in a majority of instances, it retains a 
masculine firmness and solidity, as in the east end 
of Whitley. 

Time would fail me to illustrate the magnificent 
combinations of this early class of window to be 
found in cathedrals and monastic churches, as the 
east end of Ely, the west at Llandaff, or the north 
transept at York; nor would it be possible to 
enumerate the simple and impressive village 
churches to which in their humble forms, though 
with equal artistic merit, they lend such a charm, 

The style is too well known in England to need 
minute description, and its merits are too fully ac- 
knowledged to need enforcement from me. 

I will rather proceed to consider that great in- 
vention which may be considered to complete the 
series of developments which constituted Pointed 
architecture. I mean the mullioned and traceried 
window ; not that I consider it as in all points 
better than its predecessor, nor that in our own 
revival it should supersede it; but that, as a 
matter of fact, Gothic architecture would have 
been imperfect without it. Like almost every 
other feature of Pointed architecture, the traceried 
window grew out of the Romanesque. 

In all periods of Romanesque we find occa- 
sionally two or more arched openings comprised 
under one enclosing arch. This arrangement is 
more frequent in belfry windows and triforiuimn 
openings than elsewhere, but occurs in ordinary 
windows, especially in secular buildings. The 
space intervening between the large arch and 
the two or more placed below it was, even 
as early as this, occasionally pierced with 
circles or other forms of opening. Here, 
then, we have the elements of the mullioned 
window before even the introduction of the 
pointed arch. In the same situations it gradually 
developed itself, step by step, during the Early 
Pointed period, so that we have in triforium 
arcades.and in other positions, a pretty full de- 
velopment of what is called plate tracery, before 
its use became frequent for ordinary windows. The 
case was pretty much the same both in France and 
England, though, on the whole, the love of placing 
two openings under one arch was greater in 
France. Thus we sce in the aisles at Chartres 
two plain lights under one arch, with a circular 
opening, and above, in the clerestory, a very large 
circle, with somewhat complex subordinate pierc- 
ings. The same is the case at Bourges, where 
three lights are often comprised under one arch, 
with a single circle in the head. 

The next great element which aided in pro- 
ducing tracery windows was the wheel or other 
richly-pierced circular window. This, again, 
originated under the Romanesque style, as we 
may see at Barfreston and elsewhere. It is, in 
fact, a very close approach to tracery; and when 
placed in the space between comprising and com- 
prised arches, it almost completes the change. All 
that is wanted is the piercing of the intervening 
spaces in forms whose outlines are parallel to the 
main piercings so as to form what Professor Willis 
calls bar tracery. This was, I fancy, commenced 
in France, though there are very early traces of it 
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in England, and was done at first in a partial and 
clumsy manner, as in some windows at Le Mans 
and Tours, .but soon was systematized. 

I do not see that in any of the previous steps 
the French were in advance of the English archi- 
tects; but in this last step I think they were so, 
and this led them to a much earlier abandonment 
of the single window and its combinations; so that 
for some time the French were using tracery win- 
dows while we were rendering more perfect the 
unmullioned system,—not from want of knowledge 
of the other, but rather preference for a system 
in which we were producing more beautiful com- 
binations than our neighbours had attained. 

It is not a very profitable question to inquire 
by how many years the French may have been in 
advance of us in this development, and it is so 
exceedingly difficult to get at positive dates of the 
erection of buildings in either country, that it 
would be impossible if desired. The fact no doubt 
is, that for many years the two kinds of window 
were contemporaneous: thus tracered windows 
may have been in use at Rheims and Amiens 
while the older kind was being used at Bourges 
and Chartres, 

It is said that in England the fully-developed 
bar tracery was first used in Westminster Abbey, 
which was commenced in 1245, but this is merely 
an assumption; and it is clear that it was used 
in the eastern part of St. Paul’s, a part of which 
was consecrated in 1240. The east window of 
Netley Abbey looks very early. I do not know 
its real date, but believe it is said to have been 
finished in 1249; while the eastern windows at 
Lincoln look too thoroughly developed to be very 
early specimens, though known to have been erected 
between 1250 and 1280. In any case, the change 
had fully established itself in England during the 
third quarter of the century. 

There can be no doubt that whichever class of 
window we prefer, this invention was of immense 
practical utility. It rendered possible what was 
never attained before,—the formation of windows 
of any width which might be wanted without 
injury to the beauty of the building. This is, in 
fact, the great use of the mullion,—to enable you 
to use wider windows than you could use without 
it ; indeed, to render their width unlimited ;—and 
the consequence of the invention was the intro- 
duction of windows in some cases not less than 
30 fect or more in width, and 60 or 70 in height, 
and that without appearing to make any unseemly 
gap in the walling, which would otherwise have 
been the case with a window of one-sixth of the 
size. 

After the system was once introduced, it seems 
to me to have been often more beautifully carried 
out in England than in France; indeed, I hardly 
know, in France, windows of equal beauty with 
a at Lincoln, Tintern, or St. Mary’s Abbey at 

ork. 

At a later period excess of tracery became the 
great vice of the style, but when kept within 
bounds it unquestionably was a great element to 
its perfection, and though it must always be re- 
membered that a building of any amount of beauty 
and dignity can be designed without it, it would 
be placing upon ourselves a very foolish restric- 
tion, if, merely from an individual preference for 
the earlier and sterner style, we were to debar 
ourselves from the use of so convenient and 
reasonable an element. 

One feature in which the English works of this 
period appear to me to be peculiarly excellent, is 
the base moulds,—I do not mean of columns, but 
of the building itself. I have never seen any in 
France to equal many of our own in the quality 
of appearing eminently fitted to support the whole 
structure, or in the artistic arrangement of their 
parts. 

Against this we may balance on the other side 
the French cornices and foliated bands, which are 
one of their most beautiful characteristics. They 
usually consist of two courses—a hollow project- 
ing moulding containing the foliage, capped by a 
weather moulding ;—the equivalent respectively 
of the bell and abacus of the capital; indeed, in 
many cases forming the continuation of the capitals 
of window jambs across the intervening piers. 
We have in many cases cornices equivalent to 
these, as at York, Howden, and the nave of Vich- 
field; but they are, on the whole, a much less 
English than French feature. The foliage they 
contain is usually of great beauty, and eminently 
suited to its position. 

The great glory, however, of the French churches, 
is their doorways; and beautiful as are those of 
our own, they make no kind of pretension to vie 
with those of our neighbours in magnificence. In 
this respect the architects of the two nations seem 
to have gone on quite contrary principles ; for the 





French, even in buildings on a secondary scale, 
introduced portals of prodigious size and extreme 
richness ; while the English, even in buildings on 
a grand scale, often made their doorways very 
inconspicuous. Compare, for instance, the fagades 
of Amiens and of Wells: in one the portals are 
everything, so that you can recollect little else; 
in the other they are nothing, and you can scarcely 
recollect their existence ; while,lin the fagade above, 
the English example is the richer of the two; and 
the illustrative sculpture, which, in the one case, is 
expended on the portals, is in the other diffused 
over the entire front. In England a magnificent 
portal is of rare occurrence: in France one looks 
for it as a thing of course. Nothing more glorious 
than the great French portals can be conceived: 
the lofty and deeply receding jambs are divided 
in their ample height into two portions—the 
pedestal or basement—which is richly decorated 
either with diaper work, or with sculptured medal- 
lions ; or, as at Amiens, with both ; and the upper 
stage contains colossal figures of Apostles, or other 
holy men of old,—who appear to view with severe 
and solemn benignity the entering crowd, and to 
express by the gravity of their countenances the 
caution,—“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
House of God.” In the tympanum are sculptured 
scenes from Scripture history, the lives of saints, 
our Lord surrounded by the Evangelistic symbols, 
or perhaps the awful scenes of the final judgment ; 
and the mouldings of the arch are probably filled 
with angelic figures as if the guardians of the 
faithful worshippers ; while this impressive array 
of imagery is placed in a setting of the noblest 
and most perfect architecture, and that on a scale 
well suited to the sublimity of the sentiments 
expressed. 

The portals of Notre Dame at Paris, of Amiens, 
and of Chartres, may be instanced as among the 
most striking examples, but all great churches of 
the end of the twelfth and of the thirteenth cen- 
tury have the same truly glorious approaches, 
well calculated to solemnize the minds of those 
entering by them, and to prepare the way for the 
overwhelming dignity of the interior. 

The nearest approach which we have in Eng- 
land to this class of doorway is the south entrance 
to the eastern part of Lincoln, a truly noble por- 
tal; but on the whole, though of a different class, 
the most dignified approach to any English 
cathedral is the western part of Ely. 

St. Alban’s has had three magnificent western 
entrances. The small ones have been wonderful 
works of art, though now ruined. 

The north porches of Salisbury and Wells are 
very noble; indeed, many of our great churches 
have portals which we should deem magnificent, 
could we forget those of France, and what we 
know to be eminently beautiful, however they 
may be surpassed in magnificence. 

In almost all other parts the English cathedrals 
of this age are often richer than the French, as in 
the clustering of the columns, the richness of the 
arch mouldings, the beauty of their wall-arcading, 
the importance and detail of the triforium, &c. 
while on the contra side they have to yield greatly 
to the French in altitude, and in many cases in 
general scale, as well as in the amount of sculp- 
ture with which they are enriched. 

My object in drawing these comparisons is not 
a wish to lay any claim to superiority for either, 
nor to shake the claims of our neighbours to 
general precedence, as I view Paris to be, in a cer- 
tain sense, the centre and metropolis of Medizval 
art. It is rather to show that these were the arts 
of a great period, not of a single people ; that all 
were labouring together in perfecting a great and 
glorious development of art,—each knowing well 
what others were doing, each according to their 
means taking care to keep up to the standard 
already attained, and to add to the public trea- 
sury developments of their own,—each making it 
his great endeavour to do his own work as well as 
it could possibly be done according to the means 
at command,—and each people vieing with their 
neighbours, not in the spirit of petty, jealous com- 
petitors for praise, but each striving with a noble 
and glorious emulation to do the utmost in their 
power to further the great art which all had con- 
tributed in generating. : 

Having given in this and my two preceding 
lectures a rough and very imperfect sketch of the 
rise and perfecting of Gothic architecture, it is 
not my intention any further to pursue the subject 
historically ; but, assuming the thirteenth century 
to be the great period of the style, I should wish 
in any future lectures I may give, to illustrate 
and discuss its principles, and the many sections 
into which it divides itself, whether geographical 
varieties, or the leading features of the buildings 
themselves. I may not be able to carry out this 


intention, but in the one lecture I hope to give 
next week I purpose—after alluding to some of the 
most remarkable works of the period, and with 
some slight description of their characteristics, and 
after calling attention to the all-pervading charac- 


ter of the art as it bore upon secular and other build- © 


ings upon the allied arts, and upon the ordinary 
arts of common life—to found, upon what we have 
had in review before us, some general suggestions 
as to the practical lessons we onght to learn from 
what we have been considering, and the influence 
it ought to have upon our own artistic practice. 


Lecture IT,* 


In my last lecture I gave a hasty outline of the 
developed architecture of this great period (thir- 
teenth century). I will now endeavour to give an 
equally hasty glance at some of its more marked 
creations ; beginning—as in duty bound—at home. 
Their number, however, is so great, that one is 
perplexed to know where to begin, or in what 
order to take them. Perhaps the most profitable 
way will be to imagine the student to live in 
London, and to commence with the works of this 
century which he may study within a walk of his 
home. 

Let us begin, then, with the church of St. 
Saviour (formerly St. Mary Overie), in Southwark. 

When I first knew this church, the whole of it 
was standing: externally, it is true, the aspect 
it presented was not very pleasing, for it had been 
cased almost throughout with red brick, and the 
Lady Chapel was little else than a ruin. The 
choir was then in course of restoration. The 
interior was a most noble structure, and was almost 
perfect, and nearly all of this century, though 
some small portions westward were earlier, and 
the south transept possibly a little later. The 
whole was on a very symmetrical design, that of 
the nave being very much on the same with the 
choir. 

Its character may easily be judged of from what 
remains. It was nobly massive, and grand; not 
of lofty proportions, but still such as to satisfy the 
eye. The pillars were alternately round, and 
canted squares, flanked with attached shafts; the 
triforium consisting of arcades, and interrupted 
only by the vaulting shafts. At the east end isa 
beautiful Lady Chapel, vaulted on light clustered 

illars. 

F The restoration of the choir was carried out by 
the late Mr. George Gwilt, aided by his sons ; and 
it is impossible too warmly to praise the zeal and 
ardour with which they pursued their work— 
their study of the style then so little understood— 
or the untiring pains they took to render their 
restoration accurate. All these ardent lovers of 
ancient art are now deceased, and I feel a melan- 
choly pleasure in bearing witness to their merits. 
I was intimately acquainted with one of the sons, 
and never did I meet a man more enthusiastically 
devoted to the style on which his artistic educa- 
tion had been founded. He absolutely adored 
everything which was Early English; and in 
carrying out restorations (in one of which he 
aided me), so faithfully did he reproduce the old 
work, that nothing could induce him to alter 
even the positions of the jointing of the ashlar 
work. 

The pains which Mr. Gwilt took in restoring the 
choir disgusted the heartless parishioners, who, on 
proceeding to the transepts, placed the work in 
other hands ; but on the Lady Chapel being under- 
taken by private individuals, Mr. Gwilt nobly 
undertook the work gratuitously, and carried it 
out with the same care he had bestowed on the 
choir. 

Shortly after this, a report having arisen that 
the nave roof was decayed, a surveyor was em- 
ployed to examine it, who recklessly condemning 
it as unsafe, it was taken off, and none put on in 
its place. The walls being of chalk became 
shattered by exposure to the frost of several 
winters ; and, when the restoration of the nave was 
proposed to the parishioners, that enlightened 
body of men negatived it, and, taking down 
the glorious old structure, erected the present 
monstrosity in its place. 

Happily, however, the interiors of the choir 
and Lady Chapel are still perfect. Let us hope 
and pray that their widowhood may not be of 
much longer duration, but that a reproduction of 
the noble nave may be substituted for its un- 
worthy supplanter. 

I should mention that the nave was entered on 
the south side by a very noble double doorway of 
great height and depth, though when I knew it 
its decorative features had perished. I will only 
add, that if measured drawings of this church are 
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in possession of the family of Mr. Gwilt, it would 
be most desirable that they should be deposited 
among public archives, to await the time when 
they must be wanted as a guide to the re-erection 
of the lost portions. In the meantime let me beg 
of you to study well what remains. 

Next in importance and probably in date comes 
the choir of the Temple Church, which was conse- 
crated in 1240,—a more fortunate building than 
the last, and not needing from me any chronicle 
of its restoration. It is, in idea, a magnified 
transcript of the Lady Chapel at St. Saviour’s, 
being, like it, vaulted throughout upon pillars of 
equal height, and is probably about the most 
perfect specimen in England of this beautiful mode 
of construction. 

The only other important instance I recollect 
in London of the earlier portion of our style is the 
chapel at Lambeth—a very good Early English 
chapel, thongh somewhat dishonoured by plaster 
vaulting, the ribs of which I myself saw being 
prepared for by a core of spikes and tar-cord. Let 
us hope that this is the last instance of such con- 
struction, especially of its introduction in a time- 
honoured building like this. 

We now come to one of the noblest of England’s 
temples, the Abbey Church of Westminster; and 
you will readily excuse me from dishonouring this 
truly glorious temple by attempting its description 
in the course of a hasty catalogue like what I am 
now giving. As you all know, it was commenced 
in 1245 by King Henry III. and the eastern por- 
tions finished about 1269. This makes it contem- 
porary, in a certain sense, with Amiens; for, 
though the latter was commenced in 1220, it was 
not completed till 1288. There can be no doubt 
that the cathedral at Amiens was at the time of 
its erection viewed as the most perfect development 
of the style, for it is clear that it was made in 
many instances the model on which the designs of 
other churches were formed. 

Cologne Cathedral, for instance, was commenced 
in 1248, during the erection of that at Amiens, 
and is manifestly a free copy of it so far as concerns 
its earlier portions; and, though Westminster 
Abbey is by no means built on the model of 
Amiens, it was probably influenced by it. That 
prodigious pile, carried forward through so long a 
series of years, would be a great object of interest 
to all contemporary church builders, and Henry, 
who was much in France, would naturally send 
the architect of his own sacred mausoleum to see 
the great work of his day. 

Westminster Abbey is a church built on a French 
ideal, but with English detail,—a great French 
thought expressed in excellent English. 

The windows are of the perfected bar tracery, 
which had not yet been much used in England, 


French detail (or scarcely any) in the building, 
excepting the work of a single French foliage 
«carver. Even the plan, which is purely French in 
idea, is carried out in a manner quite different 
from that of any French church I have seen. 

In the architecture the union of the manners of 
the two nations is most happy. The pillars are 
nearly like those of the great French cathedral, 
but the side shafts, instead of being attached, are 
separate shafts of Purbeck marble, the nucleus and 
the capitals and bases being all of the same beautiful 
material. The use of this hard stone led to that of 
moulded unfoliated capitals, in which they lose in 
effect when compared with those at Amiens; but 
the nobler material would more than compensate 
for this. 

The triforium is far superior to that at Amiens, 
both in design and detail ; and the whole internal 
design, though inferior in size and altitude, is to 
my eye far more pleasing, and when its varied 
materials retained their colour, and the Purbeck 
marble which pervades every part preserved its 
polish, there cannot be a doubt as to the superior 
magnificence of its effect. 

The parts, too, are much better proportioned, 
with perhaps the one exception of the too acute 
form of the main arches: the wall arcading is 
much more beautiful, and the details generally 
more richly moulded. We have, then, here at our 
doors a building whose interior is equal to that of 
any existing Gothic building, and we have no 
excuse if we do not avail ourselves of so noble an 
opportunity of study. 

Of the exterior I will say nothing. All its old 
features had perished by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when they were vilely renewed; 
and this base restoration is now in its turn de- 
cayed. 

The chapter-house is a splendid but melancholy 
relic,—little more than a ruin,—and that not like 
those ruins which seem to do honour to the 


loveliness which graces their decay. It is choked 
up with presses, chests, galleries, huge sacks of 
parchment, and every possible obstruction and 
disfigurement. Its beautiful windows—which filled 
the entire width of its sides—walled up, and its 
elegant vaulting destroyed. Just enough remains 
to render its restoration practicable. I have with 
great labour traced out all the old details, and 
only wish for the chance of restoring it in some 
degree to its pristine beauty. I exhibit a drawing 
of it as restored. I should mention that the 
splendid encaustic floor is still perfect, and that 
very fine specimens of wall-panelling still remain. 
The vestibule and staircase by which it is ap- 
proached are beautifully designed, and the door- 
way from the cloister is among the most splendid 
relics of English art. The latter is in a dreadful 
state of decay, but I am happy to say that it has 
just been stereotyped in its present state by the 
application of an invisible solution, which will 
prevent the further progress of disintegration, 
and which has set and hardened the crumbling 
particles which the gentlest touch would have 
before displaced. 

The foliated carving in Westminster Abbey 
unites the two great types which characterise the 
century,—the conventional and the natural,—and 
contains some of the best of each. I commend it 
to your careful study, and will mention that all 
within reach has been indurated in the manner I 
have just alluded to. What remains of the figure- 
sculpture is also of great merit, especially four 
angelic figures in the triforium of the transept, 
and two full-length figures in the chapter-house, 
one of which I had the great happiness of dis- 
covering. 

The internal proportions of the abbey seem to 
me to surpass those of any other I have seen. 
They appear to be generally founded upon the 
equilateral triangle, and a comparison of this with 
many other churches will confirm the truth of 
what I have heard has been stated by an ancient 
Freemason, that the square will furnish good pro- 
portions, but the equilateral triangle much better. 

The introduction of Italian mosaic work, both 
porphyry mosaic on the pavement and glass 
mosaic on the tombs of the builder and re-builder 
of the abbey, is a fact of great interest, as showing 
the high estimation in which the arts peculiar to 
Italy were then held,—so much so as to lead to 
the bringing to England of two master mosaic- 
workers, Odorico and Pietro (each, no doubt, with 
his staff of workmen), to carry out the two 
branches of the art. Both artists were from 
Rome, as the inscriptions still testify ; but their 
work was put together here, as is proved by the 
use of Purbeck marble, both as the groundwork 
of the pavement and for the architecture of the 
tombs. This architecture is not very elegant in 
its details, excepting only the beautiful spiral 
pillars and some of the surface patterns prepared 
for the mosaic, and the introduction of art so in- 
ferior to their own, for the sake of the rich inlay- 
ing it contained, still more strongly proves their 
appreciation of the merits of the mosaic art. 
Let us follow the example more wisely ; and, when 
we import any foreign speciality, let us not bring 
with it any of the demerits which chance to 
accompany it, but unite it with the best art we 
are masters of, 

I know few, if any, churches which possess the 
same internal beauty as Westminster Abbey. 
More modern art has done its worst to ruin it, but 
its intrinsic loveliness overrides every such attempt, 
and reigns triumphant over every disfigurement. 
One characteristic it possesses almost alone,—I 
mean the virgin privilege of perpetual exemption 
from the brush of the whitewasher. It probably 
owes this unique happiness to its having been 
built on the principles of constructive polychromy. 
It has materials of at least four varieties of colour, 
and those in some degree systematically and artis- 
tically used ; and this fact has been sufficient to keep 
the whitewasher at bay. We are told that it is 
un-English and fantastic to care anything about 
the colours of our materials; but let it never be 
forgotten that the churches which could boast of 
the chaste dignity of their unvaried stone-colour 
have been, both at home and abroad, made over 
periodically to the tender mercies of the mono- 
chromist, while this, at least; has been spared,— 
and that on account of the un-English phantasy of 
using more than one natural colour in its construc- 
tion. These colours are now nearly concealed by 
smoke, but they still show modestly through, and 
still aid in rendering the tone more solemn and 
striking than that of any church I have seen 
excepting that very different one, St. Mark’s at 
Venice. 

Among the monuments in the Abbey belonging 





memory of their bygone glory by the picturesque 


to this century I will mention (in addition to the 


Italian works already alluded to), the effigy of 
William de Valence, an oak figure plated with 
enamelled copper, the enamels on which are of 
magnificent workmanship. The beautiful bronze 
effigies of Henry III. and Queen Eleanor with the 
marble altar-tomb on the latter and its beautiful 
iron grille. The pretty little altar-tomb of some 
of the royal children, and the gorgeous monuments 
to Edmund Earl of Lancaster and Aveline his 
countess. The latter have been among the most 
splendidly decorated works of their day, and are 
worthy of the very closest study both by the archi- 
tect and the architectural painter. 

I will call attention to one other object in the 
Abbey, I mean the remarkable ancient retable, or 
movable reredos, formerly belonging to the high 
altar. It isa wonderful work of art, and I call 
attention to it, especially in this place, because it 
contains the most beautiful specimen of very early 
painting remaining in this country. It is, pro- 
bably, by an Italian artist,—several of whom are 
known to have been brought over about this time, 
—but I confess I have seen no work of its age in 
Italy which I thought equal to it,—an opinion 
confirmed by an Italian professor of architecture, 
to whom I once showed it. It is, I believe, con- 
temporary with the-early days of Giotto. 

I will now pass on to a far humbler building, 
and one very little known or visited: I mean the 
chapel of St. Etheldreda, in Ely-place, Holborn. 

This was the chapel of the splendid town palace 
of the Bishops of Ely, and was built by Bishop 
de Luda, soon after 1290. The destruction of the 
palace you will, I dare say, recollect to have been 
celebrated by Pugin, in his “ Contrasts.” - It was 
sold during the last century, and the present 
untempting-looking street built on its site,—a 
place where one would as little expect to find a 
gem of ancient art as the ripe strawberries which 
Dickon, of Gloucester, saw growing there, and 
begged for. 

The chapel is in a wretched plight: its side 
windows have lost both tracery and mullions : its 
west window is, in a great measure, boarded up,— 
the cradled roof plastered,—the whole galleried 
around and fitted up with pewing which would 
disgrace a tabernacle of the last century: yet 
through all this its beauty still shows. The 
chapel is, as was so usual with private chapels, 
elevated on an over-ground crypt, so as to bring 
it to a level with the principal apartments of the 
palace. Curiously enough, this crypt is not 
vaulted, but has over it the original floor of 
massive timber. 

The east and west windows, of five lights each, 
are among the finest of their period and size. The 
side windows, and denuded of their tracery, retain 
internally their beautiful jamb-mouldings, and 
the wall between them, has a graceful canopied, 
and crocketed panel to each intervening pier, and 
which gives the sides a very rich effect. I had 
long and often lamented their mutilated con- 
dition, and was one day trying to get at some clue 
to the design of the tracery by examining the 
scars where it had been amputated, when the 
thought struck me that the two westernmost of 
them being blocked up by the adjoining houses, 
might, if opened out, be found to retain their 
decorative features. I applied for permission to 
do this, and what was my delight, on removing 
the material which obstructed them, to find the 
old window—-mutilated, indeed, and shattered— 
but still retaining every element needful to the 
restoration of its design. 

The doorway to the chapel is very beautiful, 
and its foliated ornament well worthy of study. 
The internal dimensions are about 90 feet by 30 
feet, a favourite size, it would seem, and not dif- 
fering much from the dimensions of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, that at Temple Balsal, or the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Paris (reckoning the latter in French 
feet). ree 

The architecture of the chapel is nearly allied 
to that of a series of sepulcbral monuments I 
alluded to in my former lecture, and some of them 
again in this. One of these is that of its own 
founder at Ely: the second and third are those 
of Edmund and Aveline, Westminster Abbey ; and 
the fourth is that of Archbishop Peckham, at 
Canterbury. All these date between 1290 and 
1300, and are works of exquisite beauty, and of 
the richest decorative art.* 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
fortnightly meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 


and Archeological Society, heldon Wednesday even- } 


ing, the 26th ult. Mr.T. D. Barry read the continua- 
tion of his paper on “The Cost and Construction 
of Cemeteries; and the Incidental Buildings.” 








* To be continued. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF ART IN 
MANUFACTURE.* 


TI po not address you upon the general question 
of art as applied to manufactures,—the value and 
importance of that is too well and too generally 
appreciated for me to attempt by any arguments 
to impress it more strongly upon you. It is upon 
the due and distinctive application of that art in 
each particular branch of manufacture that I 
purpose to claim your attention. 

I believe that throughout this country the 
knowledge of art has, during the last ten years, 
become.very much more diffused ; but precisely as 
that knowledge extends, it is essential that the 
principles of its application be clearly defined and 
generally understood. A smattering of art-know- 
ledge is more dangerous than absolute ignorance ; 
for, the savage who weaves a mat is compelled to 
adopt the simplest forms suited to the texture of 
the fabric at. which he works,—and this, indeed, is 
the rudimentary principle of design; while the 
chances are that the man who has a slight and 
superficial knowledge, brings together scraps of 
ornament copied from this or that work, and forms 
a pattern incongruous in itself, and inappropriate 
to the object he seeks to adorn; and as his skill 
increases so does the evil, if he is not guided by 
those principles which should regulate the com- 
position of design, and if his mind is not cul- 
tivated to distinguish the characteristics of each 
particular style and each particular period of art. 

At the present day our artists have a difficulty 
to contend with unknown to those of Etruria or 
the art-workmen of the middleages. They knew 
but one style, and, knowing that well, carried it 
to a high state of perfection, while too often our 
own artists get but a confused knowledge of a 
mixture of Greck, Elizabethan, Gothic, and Louis 
Quatorze. This imperfection of art-education has 
given rise to a particular sort of style: borrowing 
certain forms from the Greek, it exaggerates 
them into grossness and coarseness, altogether 
destructive of their original beauty: it adds to 
them a touch of the “rococo” of Louis Quatorze, 
and produces an ensemble utterly meretricious and 
vulgar, but largely prevailing in provincial archi- 
tectural. ornaments, carpets, cabinet-work, and 
crockery, and is vastly admired, as the manufac- 
turers tell us, by country purchasers in general. 

The Government schools of design established 
throughout the country have no doubt done much 
good in correcting this perversion of taste; but 
the student, when he has finished at the school, 
has still much to learn. He has been taught the 
precepts: he has had little practice: he must 
gather knowledge, and gain experience, by study- 
ing good works, exemplifying what he has been 
taught. Here has been hitherto the grand diffi- 
culty of our English designers—Where were they 
to find examples? Where were they to study their 
art in their own country? Great indeed is the 
boon to them of a museum like this, which now 
brings before their eyes the materials for study in 
practical examples of art manufacture, as well as 
ornaments in various styles of art. This is the 
real school for design. At the schools of design 
they learn the grammar ; here they may study the 
language of their art. 

There is still another element to be considered, 
and that is the proper remunerative price which 
should be paid for designs. What avails it to an 
artist if, after having studied his art, and gained 
considerable experience and ability, he gets little 
by it. 

I think manufacturers in general have too low 
an opinion of the value of good designs. How 
can it be expected that a man of talent will de- 
vote himself to this profession if it is not made 
worth his while? In my own experience, how 
continually do I see money wasted in the purchase 
of quantities of low-priced designs, which cost 
ten times their price in preparing the cards for 
weaving, or the blocks for printing. How many 
thousand designs are yearly produced by manu- 
facturers on the happy-go-lucky principle of those 
that succeed paying for those that fail. I pray 
them to calculate the yearly cost of printing- 
blocks and weaving-cards thus thrown away, and 
to consider how much better; how much more 
economical it would be, to remunerate handsomely 
a clever artist to assist in producing fewer but 
more carefully prepared designs. 

This is an important subject, and I shall allude 
to it more in detail under the head of the manu- 
- factures particularly affected by it. Above all, 
O manufacturers! learn somewhat of the rudi- 
ments of those arts which you employ in your 
works; enable yourselves to exercise your own 





* Read by Mr. John G. Crace, WedneSday, February 
2nd, at the Architectural Maseum. 


judgment, with less of chance in the selection of 
designs. How often have I heard manufacturers 
reply to my suggestions for a better class of de- 
sign, “ But, sir, the good things don’t sell, it’s the 
things you condemn that pay.” How diffieult to 
make them understand that their good things 
were not what I called good, and that failure arose 
from a perfect misunderstanding of what was the 
right thing. 

Till the genius and great powers of mind of 
Welby Pugin brought such crushing ridicule upon 


know what monstrous things were perpetrated. 
The principles he enunciated have taken root, and 
well-informed men thoroughly appreciate them ; 
but still it takes time to eradicate a long-grown 
evil. 

To correct such errors by endeavouring to ex- 
plain how a knowledge of these true principles 
will enable us to avoid them, is my object in 
preparing these somewhat desultory remarks that 
I bring before you. 

I shall divide my subject into the following 
heads: Woven Fabrics, Paperhangings, Metal 
Works, China and Glass, and Furniture. In the 
first of these— 


articles pertaining to architectural arrangements, 
such as curtains or wall hangings: to enter upon 
the consideration of ladies’ dress would open too 


occasion a few hints upon the subject might be 
given with advantage. 


depend on particular circumstances for the cha- 
racter of the design suitable to them; but all are 
influenced more or less by this leading principle— 
“ That the fabric itself should, as far as possible, 
be the fundamental element of the design.” 

In silk we have the lustre, richness, and beauty 
of the raw material; in wool we have solidity and 
quiet depth of tone; while in muslins or lace we 
have transparency and delicacy of texture. 

The class of design, therefore, for each of these 
should be studied with reference to the nature of 
the material, and a consideration of the kind of 
pattern best calculated to give it due effect ; but 
in every case it should be remembered that the 
ornament must be perfectly flat: shadowed pro- 
jections would be alike ineffective and absurd. 

Woollen fabrics as furniture hangings have a 
fine effect if not inappropriately ornamented ; but 
if you draw attention to a fanciful pattern, suited 
only to show off the lustre of silk, you lose alto- 
gether the real merit of the material. 

It is desirable in stuffs of any solidity to have 
the design boldly and firmly expressed, and not to 
go into delicacies of detail suitable only for a finer 
material. The pattern may be smali, but in that 
case it should be simple and geometrical. I think, 
generally speaking, our manufacturers keep too 
much to one sort of design for these fabrics ; they 
rarely venture out of the all-over pattern. Now, 
very fine effects are produced by an arrangement 
of horizontal lines, which in some materials gives 
great facilities for the introduction of various 
colours, and are particularly effective as curtain 
hangings. At the same time this requires skilful 
arrangement of colours; and here, I fear, would 
be our difficulty ; for, a matter that is a simple 
every-day affair to the weaver of Africa or Asia, is 
to us, in our advanced state of science and the 
arts, almost an impossibility. ° 

Here is a kind of blanket which I purchased at 
the Tunisian Court in the Exhibition of 1851. 
How beautiful are the modulations of colour as 
well as the distribution of patterns! And it will 
be noticed that these patterns are not repeated, 
but constantly vary; indeed, I saw no two 
blankets alike. 

Similar to these are the cotton stuffs still used 
in Spain for the alforcas or saddle-bags, which 
give beautiful examples of rich contrasts of colour. 
Another style of pattern is often seen in Medizval 
illustrations, running diagonally. This has an 
excellent effect in the vertical folds of curtains. 

This is shown in the handsome silk and wool 
tapestry curtain, to which I beg to call your 
attention, and likewise in the printed chintz 
pattern which I will allude to presently. -The 
men who originally composed these patterns, 
must have considered carefully the particular 
arrangement of the stuffs, and have made their 
designs accordingly. 

When silk is used in a woollen stuff it should be 
made to take some leading feature, or form a 
boundary to the ornament, and not be worked in 
unmeaning and ineffective patches, as I have 
sometimes noticed. 

Whien the pattern of the stuff is small and 





arranged either geometrically or in scroll pattern, 











the effect of the curtain is improved by a 
bordering. 

The design of the border should be clear and 
precise, and above all, in accordance with the 
style of the filling; it is of no use in a narrow 
margin attempting to cram in bouquets of flowers, 
such as the rose, shamrock, and thistle, which by- 
the-bye however elegant in fancy, I have rarely 
seen blended comfortably together. 

There is no reason why the ground of the border 


should not contrast in colour that of the fillings, 
the abortions of taste as applied to design, we 


or be even somewhat prodigal in colours if the 
style of the room will justify it. 

These kinds of fabrics are well adapted for 
table covers; but it is almost impossible to find 
them of suitable designs and colourings: a table 


| eover is to be considered a surface on which orna- 


mental objects may be placed ; therefore, the part 
that lies on the table should be either plain, or of 
small geometric pattern in two shades of the 
same colour, such as deep red, green, or blue; and 
the part that hangs over may have a border richly 
coloured of flowers, or ornament, or both. Or 
again, the border may partake of the colouring of 
the centre according to the room where it is 


| required to be used. 


Woven Fabrics,—I shall confine myself to those | 


formidable a question, and yet I think on a fit) 


| 
| 
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| 


| 


| 





In silk fabrics the beauty cf the material, and 
the means of displaying it, afforded by the various 
processes of weaving, should influence the cha- 
racter of the pattern. 

In Brocatelles the silk is brought to the sur- 
face, while the back is cotton; a very solid mate- 
rial is thus produced, in which the pattern is- 


These woven fabrics consisting of various tissues richly raised in satin, the ground being silk, and 


either of the same tone or contrasted in another 
colour. It is most desirable therefore in these 
stuffs to have a bold design, showing broad sur- 
faces, which in deep colourings and in a shaded 
light have almost the effect of velvet. 

In ordinary silk damasks of uniform colour, as 
in the Chinese silks and others of that kind, it is. 
again desirable to have the pattern of bold design, 
otherwise it would be scarcely visible. 

But in rich satin damasks of two or more 
colours, the design should be so arranged as to 
give a play of light and shade upon the ornament.. 
which should be more delicately treated in parts, 
though the main design must be effective and 
bold. 

The specimens I show you will best explain my 
meaning in this respect. If flowers be introduced 
it is essential that the lights and shadows be 
treated with great breadth, to preserve that flat- 
ness so requisite to the proper effect. 

Ihave not yet alluded to the Indian stuffs, re- 
serving them for particular consideration, and in 
truth they well deserve it. 

It is extraordinary that while the French have 
borrowed so much from the designs of the Arabs. 
of their Algerine colony, we regard so little those 
valuable products of India, which exhibit to us. 
perfect specimens of the true principles which 
should guide our designers for woven fabrics. 

They are alike remarkable for the rich inven- 
tion shown in the patterns, as for the beauty, 
distinctness, and variety of the forms ornamenting: 
the surface, without destroying the flatness. 

The leading lines of the ornaments are first 
clearly expressed, and then the foli«ge, fibreing, and 
flowers, flow with graceful undulations, covering 
the surface with symmetry: we have no highly 
shaded natural flowers, but conventional repre- 
sentations of them, sufficiently suggestive to con- 
vey the intended image to the mind. 

In the management of the colours, also, we 
have beautiful examples of the mode in which the 
most brilliant contrasts of colour may be brought 
together, and be made to harmonize, so that the 
whole appears one soft bloom of colouring. 

The ornaments are clearly defined by outlines. 
of white, yellow, gold, or black, according to the 
colour of the ground they are worked on. 

The Indian patterns are mostly very small ; 
but they are highly suggestive for designs of a 
larger character applicable to other fabrics. 

Cotton Stuffs, except as chintzes, are little 
used as furniture hangings, and yet they admit of 
extensive application, if made of sufficient solidity 
and in fast colourings; but the designs should not 
be of the same description as for wool or silk 
hangings, or for dresses. The best form of pattern 
for them would be the horizontal stripes-in con- 
trasts of colour, which I instanced just now as 
much used in Spain, and is also well shown in the 
pattern before you. 

But the principal use of cotton stuffs is as 
printed hangings or chintzes ; these are become a 
very favourite article of furniture for their clean, 
lively, fresh appearance; therefore, in designing 
for them, these characteristics should be con- 
sidered. In all the superior chintzes, flowers 
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seem ‘to be the only resource of the designer, 
these are often very beautifully drawn, and the 
colouring admirably brought out ; but still a little 
consistency (we will wave principle) would avoid 
on a hanging which has folds, and therefore its 
own shadows, the introduction of roses tumbling 
over each other with deep projective shadings : 
careful drawing will prove that greater beauty is 
attained by avoiding those projections, and also by 
preserving a broad, flat effect in the lights and 
shadows. 

Though I admire some of these flowered 
chintzes, I yet maintain that flowers convention- 
ally treated as in the Indian chintzes are, when 
arranged in hangings, quite as effective, and are 
more appropriate than natural flowers. 

It is not, however, necessary to depend on 
flowers alone: ornament, when properly designed, 
has an excellent effect. I willinstance this Gothic 
chintz, designed by Pugin. 

In patterns such as this, it is possible to have as 
much colour as can be given by flowers; and in 
some rooms it is more appropriate, especially in 
Gothic or Elizabethan architecture. 

I will now say a few words on muslin and lace 
hangings, but more especially the latter, because 
it is a very beautiful fabric, which most ingenious 
machinery has enabled us to have at a moderate 
cost. I dare say that the manufacturers have 
found difficulty in obtaining appropriate designs 
for a new class of manufacture; but certainly I 
have seen scarcely any which fulfilled the prin- 
ciple, “that the element of the design should be 
founded on the fabric itself’ Very few of them 
have the least characteristic of lace. 

The manufacturers have either copied some of 
the coarsest old damask patterns, or have adapted 
extravagant ornaments of outrageously vulgar 
taste,—such as masses of melons, pears, pineapples, 
vast branches of grapes, or extraordinary foliage 
and flowers of gigantic proportions ; and, as appro- 
priate to a light elegant dwarf curtain, a leopard 
one-third the size of nature. This is shocking 
perversion of taste and common sense. It is 
evident that talent is not encouraged to devote 
itself in designing for this fabric; and I am not 
surprised to learn that the most meagre prices are 
given for these designs, perhaps 2/. for a work 
that, to put it in the loom, will cost 80/. before a 
yard of lace is made. It is not difficult to obtain 
specimens of old guipure: there are works on orna- 
ment giving designs for lace; many elegant 
patterns have been worked in muslin curtains. It 
is thus easy for an able man to find matter to 
study from, but he must be paid for his talent. A 
good pattern for a lace curtain is cheap at 20/.; 
and it would pay better than the one at 27. 

Either geometric patterns, or patterns of flow- 
ing lines branching into ornament, elaborated 
with the stitches characteristic of lace, are suit- 
able for this material; borderings are desirable, 
but they should be kept within reasonable 
dimensions. 

Carpets.—These are of various manufacture— 
such.as the Brussels, velvet pile, Kidderminster, 
patent tapestry, Axminster, patent Axminster, &c. 
Besides these, we import such as the Turkey, 
Persian, and Indian carpets. 

The principle of making the fabric itself the 
element of the design, is particularly to be observed 
in this manufacture; for, certain kinds, from the 
coarseness of their stitch, absolutely require it. 
In preparing designs for carpets, these considera- 
tions should always be borne in mind—that they 
are to cover a floor—and therefore to be trodden 
upon ; that they are a ground for the furniture, 
and, from the great mass of colour, are an im- 
portant feature in the general harmony of a room. 

It will therefore be evident, firstly, that the 
design should be flat, without cast shadows of any 
kind ; and all shadows of objects to be carried out 
with flatness also. 

Secondly. That the general colouring should 
not be too obtrusive, so as to destroy the effect of 
all the other objects in a room. 

Kidderminster carpets are the commonest and 
cheapest of those I have mentioned. The nature 
of the fabric does not admit of many colours with 
good effect, and it always looks far the best when 
made in small geometric patterns, which alone are 
suitable to it ; but being cheap, and therefore sold 
to purchasers of limited means, the designers 
fancy that they will like to have a good shdW for 

their mondy, and theconsequenceis, large scrawling 
patterns, most disagreeably coloured, and utterly 
destructive of pleasing harmony in a room. 

The ordinary Brussels carpets are, upon the 
whole, more tastefully and more consistently de- 
signed than most of the others. Being a more 
important manufacture, greater attention has 
been paid to the designs; and though. am aware 


that most atrociously ugly and vulgar patterns 
are oceasionally produced, yet I-believe that the 
right: principles are generally understood. 

In designing flowers for carpets I would recom- 
mend our artists to observe closely the best ex- 
amples of the French Aubusson tapestry carpets. 
It will be observed that, though the flowers have 
all the freshness and brilliancy of nature, the 
lights and shadows are treated with great breadth, 
flatness, and solidity, producing a far more bean- 
tiful effect than shading them up in the way of a 
water-colour drawing. I do not object to flowers 
in a carpet if consistently and properly designed ; 
but where such a carpet is used there should not 
be flowers on the furniture or walls, otherwise 
confusion arises. On the whole, I must confess I 
prefer quiet carpets, of deep rich tones, with 


ornaments geometrically arranged, and flowers | 
I fully appreciate the | 


conventionally treated. 
glowing and beautiful productions of April and 
May ; but I like them in their proper place. 

Perbaps these remarks apply with more force 
in reference to the tapestry carpets, a manufac- 
ture of recent date, and brought to a great degree 
of perfection with infinite perseverance and in- 
genuity. By this process the range of colours is 
unlimited, and any degree of shading is to be ob- 
tained; therefore the manufacturers run riot in 
their freedom, and produce the most gaudy, mag- 
nificent, and outrageously inconsistent patterns 
that can be conceived: enormous scrolls, @ la 
Louis XIV. strongly shaded in bold relief, entwined 
by the most brilliant flowers of every gay colour, 
three times the size of natural ones, with rampant 
foliage in deep masses; these are the popular 
patterns, selling enormously, and therefore the 
manufacturers shut their ears to the whisperings 
of consistency, and what we should call good taste. 
I am aware that a carefully studied design re- 
quires a higher talent, and therefore will be more 
expensive than those rampant designs done with 
a facile hand. 

But they need not fear but that improved pro- 
ductions will bear an increased value, and easily 
obtain a proportionate price; a better feeling for 
art is extending, and will produce a steadily in- 
creasing demand for good things: those manufac- 
turers who regard the sign will reap the advan- 
tage. 

<< the Axminster carpets, made at Wilton, 
the stitch is necessarily a large one ; and, therefore, 
in most of the patterns, the natural conditions of 
the fabric have been regarded, and always with 
good effect. At various times I have noticed in 
country mansions, carpets perhaps fifty or one 
hundred years old, made at Axminster, where the 
manufacture originated, which are perfect models 
of good taste as regards the style of ornament and 
colouring. I understand the firm still possess 
some of those patterns, which I strongly advise 
them again to work. 

The patent Axminster carpets, by an ingenious 
process, have a finer stitch at a more reasonable 
cost ; but the necessity for multiplication of the 
same pattern diminishes this advantage. A more 
careful arrangement of the designs, and a more 
sober style of colouring, would add greatly to the 
value of these carpets, more especially if the prin- 
ciple I have before expressed about the flowers is 
properly carried out. These Axn.inster carpets 
can be made of any ordinary dimensions in one 
piece, so that they may be made particularly to 
accord with the decoration of a room. But it 
must not be forgotten that the room has to be 
furnished, and that the main ground of the carpet 
should be kept quiet, while the outer portion and 
the centre may be more richly worked in ornament 
or flowers. In these expensive carpets, good, 
appropriate designs of the several styles are so 
necessary and so precious, that the very highest 
talent in ornamental art should be engaged to 
prepare them. 

Of the carpets imported from the East, none 
are so beautiful in my opinion as those from India 
manufactured at Masulipatam. The designs are 
perfect examples, combiuing symmetric arrange- 
ment, elegant and pleasing forms suited to tlie 


The Turkey carpets are always quiet, rich, and 
harmonious in the colouring, but the designs have 
of late years lost much of their excellence, It 
appears to me as if the patterns were entirely 
traditional, and that some of the better kind 
being lost, the men of the present day had no 
power to compose others. There is a great want 
of leading lines, especially in the margins of the 
borders.* 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 1859. 


THE galleries in Conduit-street are being rapidly 
proceeded with, and the Architectural Exhibition 
will be opened to the public on the 16th day of 
March next. The committee are of course anxious 
that the collection should be a one, and we 
would appeal on their behalf to the elder members 
of the profession, and beg them to forward works 
for exhibition. 

The department for models, carvings, decora- 
tions, specimens of manufactures, and inventions 
connected with building will receive particular 
attention : all contributions are to be deliveredand 
fixed in the spaces allotted between the Ist and 
12th of March. 

Arrangements are being made for a series of 
lectures on the Tuesday evenings. Messrs. Sydney 
Smirke, A.R.A., T. H. Lewis, George E. Street, F. P. 
Cockerell, and others, have already promised to 
assist in this respect. 

The report of the committee for the past year is 
congratulatory, and they are, for the first time, 


‘enabled to point to a balance on the credit side of 


the account. They say :— 


On the last occasion it was only by contending with 
difficulties which -were almost insuperable, that it was 
possible to open the Exhibition at all: as it was, the 
season was much curtailed, and the drawings were hung 
while the room was full of scaffolding, and while the work- 
men were finishing the alterations in the galleries, and 
the roof and ceiling were never completed till the Exhi- 
bition was over, so that the galleries were cold aiid com- 
fortless, and there was the least possible inducement for 
visitors to congregate.”’ 

**It must be confessed that a critical period in the his- 
tory of the Exhibition has now arrived; the new galleries 
in Conduit-street, built expressly for the purpose, have 
been taken for the months cf March, April, May, and June, 
at the rent of 200/. which, though moderate for the benefit 
received, is yet so much larger than has ever been paid 
betore, that the committee may well feel much anxiety as 
to the result. 

Under these circumstances the committee trust that 
their subscribers will exert themselves to obtain as much 
additional support as possible, and they would especially 
hope that a much larger number of season tickets may be 
taken, the cost of which (half-a crown each) it is not 
intended to raise.”’ 


Earl de Grey, Mr. C. Oldfield, and Mr. Water- 
house, of Manchester, have invested sums in shares 
of the Architectural Union Company, the dividends 
from which they have given in perpetuity to the 
Architectural Exhibition. 

The receipts last year, including money paid 
at the door, subscriptions, and donations, were 
3751. 14s. 9d. The payments (rent being 56/.) 
left a balance of 407, 2s. 2d. in the hands of the 
treasurer to begin the new campaign with. The 
accounts were audited by Mr. F. Tyerman and 
Mr. J. Drayton Wyatt. 

We may add that the galleries and other parts 
of the new Home for Architects in Conduit-street 
promise well. 








MOORISH ART. 
LECTURES AT THE MUSEUM OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ART. 


On Monday, the 31st ult. Dr. G. Kinkel delivered 
a lecture on “ Mahometan Art, illustrating the 
Influence of Byzantine Art on the Schools of the 
East.” First sketching the marvellously rapid 
spread of the religion of Mahomet, the lecturer 
showed that the Arabs had the tact to employ the 
capabilities of the countries they conquered. On 
the Ganges the buildings of Mahometanism are 
quite different from those produced by it im Sicily. 
Showing how that the form of worship had pro- 
duced the arrangement of the mosques,—an open 
court with a covered portion, where the Koran 
might be read if it rained, and a lofty slight tower, 
whence the muezzin might cry, if in the morning, 





fabric, and rich but harmonious colouring. They 
cannot be too carefully studied by the student of 
design, or by any carpet artist who may have the 
desire to improve himself. Particular attention 
should be paid to the -borders; you will not find 
in them any gross exaggerated forms: on the 
contrary, the ornaments are delicate and un- 
obtrusive, and yet brought out clearly and plea- 
santly by the contrasts of the ground. These 
carpets can be safely placed in almost any kind of 
room, either Medizval or mcdern. 

The Persian carpets are also in good taste, but 
are rarely brought to this country except in the 





form of rugs. 





“ Come to prayer: prayer is better than sleep,”— 


| the lecturer described some of the best known 
| struetures of this kind. 
| reached its greatest completeness, as far as regards 
| plan, and displayed splendid roofs, rich gilding, and 


In Cairo Mahometan art 


the pointed arch. In Western Asia the pointed arch 
had been used “shyly” before the Christian era. 
The Arabs were not satisfied with the round areh : 
the pointed, as being more picturesque, suited them 
better, and they used it early. To them he thought 
we owed it. The Cuba, at Palermo, which ‘he 
attributed to the Moors (the evidence, by the way; is 





* To be continued. 
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against this latter assumption), displays it through- 


out. In theEast a moresplendid stylearose, because 
the Byzantines had ruled before them:* The cupola 
was the leading characteristic of Byzantine art, 
and was used as the type of a despotic government ! 
The Mahometans adopted it because it represented 
their feelings in this respect too. He considered 
the works in India the best that the Mahometans 
had produced in any part of the world, and he 
dilated at some length on the beauty of Moorish 
colour and outline ornament, showing the weakness 
that resulted from the prohibition in their build- 
ings of sculptured representations of living things. 
The lecture was made interesting by fluency and a 
pleasant manner, but was deficient in useful teach- 
ing and in a clear enunciation of dates. 








NATIONAL GALLERY FOR IRELAND. 


THE first stone of the new National Gallery was 
laid on Saturday, the 29th ult. by his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant. . Our readers are aware that 
this building will form a northern wing to the 
premises of the Royal Dublin Society, its gable 
end facing Merrion-square; and that the corre- 
sponding southern wing is the new Museum of the 
society, which has been fully described in the 
Builder already. Although entitled the National 
Gallery, it is also intended as a “ Dargan testi- 
monial,” in’ commemoration of Mr. William 
Dargan’s philanthropy in maturing, at his own 
individual expense, the Great Industrial Exhibition 
of 1853. A portion of the building will be devoted 
to the reception of Archbishop Narcissus Marsh’s 
library, which at present occupies an obscure posi- 
tion near St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Internally the 

‘National Gallery building will comprise, on the 
ground-floor, a sculpture-hall, to be called the 
Dargan Hall, 114 ft. in length, by 40 ft. in width, 
by 23 ft. in height ; and .a library apartment of 
91 ft. by 40 ft. in which the volumes of Marsh’s 
library are to be placed. .At the end of the 
sculpture-hall a spacious staircase will lead to the 
great picture-gallery, which will be 126 ft. in 
length by 40 ft. in breadth. Ina portion of the 
building is introduced a second library apartment, 
and some officials’ rooms. The galleries will afford 
much greater space for the display of artistic 
works than those likely to be available in the first 
instance. Externally the building will have 
chiselled granite rusticated basement, blank win- 
dows, with Portland stone dressings, and orna- 
mental frieze and cantilever roof. The probable 
cost of construction will be 12,0007. Messrs. 
Cockburn and Sons are the builders. The dispo- 
sition of the remaining portion of the lawn will 
now demand serious attention, and as a feeling 
for national monuments seems to exist in Dublin 
just now, here is a glorious site for a few statues 
of eminent men. 








THE POLICY OF RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
“THE SOUTH-EASTERN. 


As we have concerned ourselves in promoting 
the success of railway companies, through notices 
of places of interest on different lines—the South- 
Eastern railway amongst others,—and by showing 
advantages, healthful and educational, to many of 
our readers, of occasional country trips,—we may, 
perhaps, ask for explanation of the peculiar arrange- 
ments of the South-Eastern company as to fares— 
arrangements which, if general, might go towards 
explaining much that is obscure in the present 
condition of railway property. 

For Blackwater, 54 miles from London, the 
ordinary return ticket, first class, in the South- 
Eastern company’s list of fares, is priced 9s. For 
Reigate-town the return fare is 6s. A gentleman 
connected with this journal, having to proceed to 
Blackwater, and being desirous to alight for an 

. hour or two at Reigate, lately took a return-ticket 
to the last-named place, under the very natural 
supposition that he could thence proceed to Black- 
water, returning to London at a total disburse- 
ment of the amount of fare—9s. between London 
and Blackwater,—or with some very slight ad- 
dition to the 9s. or to the 3s. amount of difference, 
to cover the extra trouble to the company. The 
actual fares charged amounted to just double, or 
18s. - Now there is no grievance with the company 
for a charge of 12s. for the distance (31 miles 
each way) between Reigate and Blackwater—as 
compared with a charge of 6s. for that (23 miles 
each way) between London and Reigate, however 
absurd the contrast. But it is nothing less than 

an imposition on the part of a company, whilst 
omitting all statement of such a fact as that fares 
for one part of a journey are double those for the 
other half, or that by a break in the journey an 
expense amounting to double the through-fare is 





inéurred, to make a statement which can only lead 
to the belief that the fare will be half that in- 
tended to be charged. In the present case it was 
of no particular importance to call at Reigate ; 
and it will be observed that, had this been avoided, 
a second journey could have been made to Reigate ; 
and yet the total expense of the journeys would not 
then have amounted to the 18s. charged in the 
actual case. Had the holder of the Reigate ticket 
entered a train for London at some further distant 
station without payment of fare, delivering up only 
his ticket for the short distance, he would have 
been rightly judged guilty of swindling the com- 
pany. But where would have been the difference 
between the criminality on one side and the de- 
ception practised on the other? - 

Now, this experience of the practice of railway 
companies is of far more importance than concerns 
ourselves. If the companies choose, they can, by 
moderating their fares and consulting the comfort 
of their passengers, still vastly increase the number 
of those passengers, and serve a great educational 
object,—condncing to knowledge of each other, and 
of their country, at present wanting, amongst 
masses of the people who hardly yet have been able 
to avail themselves much of railroad communication. 
That there is ground for the financial argument 
is, perhaps, adequately shown by the fortunate 
experience of the Brighton company, lately reported 
on. But if companies, after the practice of the 
hotel-keeping interest, merely try what they can 
make out of their passengers, regardless of other 
objects, as of fair-dealing and principle, the state 
of railway property will be worse than it is, instead 
of following the natural tendencies of population 
and development of resources of the country. 
For those who must travel any expenses may be 
inevitable; but by those who consider their incli- 
nations, railroads managed on the principle of the 
South-Eastern, will be avoided or exchanged for 
other routes of interest. 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS 
ABROAD. 


At the end of last year, a house in progress 
of erection in the Rue Tant-perd-tant-paie, in 
Boulogne, fell, and caused the death of two young 
girls, and injury to six other persons. _In conse- 
quence of this, M. Delhiére, architect, and M. 
Dieuset, contractor, have been brought before the 
Tribunal on a charge of homicide and of wounding 
by imprudence, negligence, and inattention. 


At the trial, experts reported the results of 
examinations. According to the Journal Belge 
de lV’ Architecture,* they deposed that the mortar 
was too poor. It consisted of three parts sand to 
one of lime, and was not sufficiently beaten: in 
the walls, the matcrial of which had been supplied 
by the proprietor, there was not a sufficient 
number of perpend-stones; so that instead of 
being bonded into one whole, they consisted of 
two halves, placed side by side. Moreover, the 
masonry negligently performed contained voids, 
which could never be prevented but by constant 
superintendence. After hearing the witnesses, 
the president interrogated the accused. 


Delhiére pleaded that having fallen ill some 
time before the accident, and not having recovered 
when it happened, he had not been able to superin- 
tend the works sufficiently, and that the disaster 
was due to the proprietor and the contractor ; 
that the rapidity with which the works had been 
carried on, was neither directed nor forbidden by 
him ; that as to the mortar and the absence of 
perpend-stones, these were the business of the 
mason, and not of the architect ; and, finally, that 
he had made the drawings gratuitously, and gra- 
tuitously gave such time to the superintendence, 
as within the limits of his means he could afford. 


Dieuset admitted that the walls had been car- 
tied up too rapidly; that the materials employed 
were defective ; and that he had pointed this out 
to Delhiére. He maintained that the mortar was 
good; that it was made in the usual way, of three 
of sand to one of lime; that the vacancies spoken 
of could not be avoided ; that he was not a con- 
tractor, but merely a task-master; and, finally, 
that he had in all things followed the plans and 
instructions of Delhiére, who had the sole charge 
of the works. 


After hearing counsel, the Tribunal condemned 
Delhiére, architect, to five months’ imprisonment, 
and fifty francs fine; and Dieuset, to imprison- 
ment for fifteen days, and a fine of twenty-five 
francs. 





* The same number of this periodical, livraison 10e. 
année 8e. contains a portion of our account of the new 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, translated, with the plan, &c. 





THE SPEAKER'S RESIDENCE, NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sucu is the hurry-scurry of the time, that the 
only chance of obtaining general attention for 
anything is to make it apropos to some event, or 
give it at some epoch which for the moment 
engages the public mind. It is full of evils, this 
necessity, but there it is: and so, as her Majesty, 
Heaven bless her ! opened Parliament on Thursday 
last, and all the kingdom is talking about her 
passage through the Westminster. Palace, the 
appearance of the House of Lords, and - the near 
approach to completion of this extraordinary pile 
of buildings, we give a view of the State Dining- 
Room in the official residence of the Speaker, now 
for the first time ready for occupation. 


The Speaker’s House occupies partZof the two 
pavilions, if we may so term them, forming the 
end of the river front of the Westminster Palace, 
next Westminster Bridge, and is approached by 
archways from Palace Yard. It is of considerable 
extent, comprising from sixty to seventy rooms, 
and is finished throughout in the style of the 
structure generally. The staircase, with its 
carvings, tile-paving, and brass-work, is exceed- 
ingly effective and elegant, and everywhere there 
is a large amount of painted and gilded decoration. 
Cloisters, approached from the House, surround a 
court, 5 ir 20 feet square : the window openings 
in the cloisters are filled with stained glass, con- 
taining the arms of all the Speakers, with the date 
of election. 

The Times, in a recent notice of this building, 
gives the following account of the Speakers whose 
arms appear :— 


. “The first Speaker actually mentioned by that title m 
legal documents is Sir W. T. Hungerford, elected 1377, in 
the reign of Edward III. ‘We meet with the old name and 
armorial bearings of the Waldegraves as Speakers as carly 
as 1382; while, in 1400, Sir John Tiptoft is elected, and 
was the first Speaker elevated to the peerage, Henry IV. of 
Lancaster creating him Baron de Tiptoft in 1406, in return 
for certain ‘courtly compliances,’ which in those days 
meant a great deal. The Beauchamps are found as early 
as 1415, while the Baynards of Castle Baynard, in the city 
where kings once stayed, and where the Duke of Bucking- 
ham offered the crown to Richard IIT. are seen no more 
after 1421. John Russell was Speaker in 1423 and 1432. 
From this date the election of Speakers seeths to have 
occurred with each meeting of Parliaments about once a 
year, till the time of Elizabeth, when that arbitrary sove- 
reign refused to ratify the election of Sir John Popham ; 
and when afterwards the great Edward Coke filled the chair. 
1641 gives us the next name of great note, the William 
Lenthal, of Charles 1.’s disordered Parliament,—the man 
who refused to ‘answer Charles’s questions when he came 
to seize the members; and in that ill-advised act began 
the war in which he lost both crown and head. Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, of 1660, whose arms are surmounted 
with the bloody hand of the Ulster knights, was the first 
Speaker whose election was never ratified (though he 
still kept his Speakership) by Charles II. The haughty 
Edward Seymour, who used to speak of the Duke of 
Somerset as the young branch of his family, followed the 
example of Sir Harbottle, though in a different way. 
Instead of asking Charles to ratify his election, which he 
knew the monarch never would, he contented himself 
with announcing simply that he had been elected and was 
the Speaker,—a statement which left no course open to the 
irritated king but to add sharply, in reply, ‘ Very well.” 
The House that was.summoned in 1689, after James IT. 
fled, also elected its 'own Speaker, Henry Powle, and this 
election, also, was never confirmed by William of Orange. 
Wyndham Greville, also, was elected without royal sanc- 
tion, in 1789, while George III. was mentally incapable of 
attending to any business. 

The name and arms of Sir John Trevor are also in the 
Gothic windows, though Sir John was expelled the House 
for taking bribes. Of the whole 131 Speakers only fifteen 
have been elevated to the peerage,—by the titles of Baron 
Tiptoft, Lord Hungerford, Lord Audley, Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, Lord Onslow, Earl of Wilmington, Lord 
Grantley, Lord Grenville, Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord Colchester, Viscount Canterbury, Lord Dun- 
fermline, and Viscount Eversley.’”’ 


The principal floor includes the state dining- 
room, the drawing-room, 37 feet 3 inches by 28 
feet 9 inches; morning room, 34 feet 6 inches by 
23 feet 9 inches; and a smaller dining-room, 
34 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. The state dining- 
room, shown by our engraving, is 45 feet by 
23 feet 6 inches. Frames set in the walls will re- 
ceive a collection of portraits of past Speakers. 
The room is lighted at night by wax-candles in 
corone, cmitted in the view. To light the four 
rooms, 400 wax-candles areemployed. Sir Charles 
Barry appears to have been exceedingly successful 
in the house he has provided for the Speaker. 








THE Space By Sr. Pavi’s.—Why should not 
the hiding up of St. Paul’s, by civic Vandalism 
and covetousness, be stopped by the country 
taking the piece of ground as a site for the monu- 
ment to Wellington? In the cathedral the pro- 
posed erection will be one of many memorials of 
our generals: without, it would stand, as it ought, 
a rememberance of the great warrior of our his- 
tory, seen by hundreds for one who would ever 
enter the Consistory Court to look at it, and fitly 
placed as a pair to the conqueror of Peace—Sir 
Robert Peel.—A CounTRYMAN. 
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ROBERT BURNS AND SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. 

Tue centenary of this poet has passed by, and 
the enthusiasm of the day has given way to 
more calm reflections, which, however, lead us 
to feel no diminished interest in the writer 
who has uttered such manly and patriotic senti- 
ments, excited so many excellent feelings, and 
put before us such exquisite pictures of nature, 
as Burns has done. His failings, and they were 
great, have been passed over in consideration 
of the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the natural kindliness and warmth of his 
feelings. The man who wrote the “ Cottar’s 


Italians to procure and bring over to France works 
of the most eminent painters and sculptors of the 
day, and also to enrich by their own productions 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, and to establish schools 
of art in France. This was about three centuries 
ago. Louis XIV. and his minister, Colbert, created 
the French academy at Rome in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; since which period twenty 
artists and five musicians have been constantly 
maintained in Italy, there to study the produc- 
tions of that country of the fine arts; while we 
have only one pensioned student, not from the 
Government, but from the Royal Academy. By 
these means the French school at an early period 





Saturday Night ” could not have been one with- 
out solemn and religious feelings; and, so far 
as the history of Burns has been traced, it is 
seen that, in spite of straitened circumstances, 
he did not prostitute for gold the talent which 
had been given to him. For Mr. Thompson, 
Burns wrote some of his most popular songs, 
concerning which, when offered payment for them, 


the poet said that they were either “above or) 


below price ;” and, although kindly presents were 
made by Mr. Thompson, no request for money was 
made for these songs—which stir the souls of 
Scotchmen and Scotchwomen all over the world— 
until a very short time before Robert Burns’s 
death. He, weakened with illnesses, prostrated 
and enfeebled in mind, fancied (there might be 
justice in the thought) that he was about at the 
time of his waning life to be taken from his bed 
to prison, and then he sent to ask Mr. Thompson 
for the loan of 5/. to save him from this disaster. 

When the poet’s faults are thought of, it should 
be considered that about seventy or eighty years 
ago men of position, and those who headed the 
intelligence of the age, were not of such moderate 
habits as those of similar position at the present 
time: then it was by no means uncommon for our 
nobles and great men to drink deeply, and 
debauchery was not looked upon as a disgrace. 

Young and inexperienced in the world’s ways, 
Burns was introduced to persons of rank and con- 
dition, who, when the novelty of the “dion” had 
passed away, left him, in a manner forgotten. 
after he had become accustomed to luxurious 
habits, to battle with the under-currents which 
beset him. Let it pass: for his errors he has 
himself suffered: by his abilities mankind has been 
the gainer. 

There have been some things taught by the recent 
festivals. Amongst them it may be noticed that 
although we are looked upon by some as a nation of 
shopkeepers—a plodding lot,—still the six hundred 
and twenty poems contributed in connection with 
Burns show, even if they may not be of very 
high mark, what a feeling for poetry, and even 
poetic feeling, exists. Lord Brougham says,— 
“It is impossible to read the accounts of Burns’s 
family, and his description of and correspondence 
with his friends of the same age and the same 
humble station, and not be struck with the manner 
in which they were all raised above their condition 
by the ordinary education of the parish schools, 
and the taste for reading and for contemplation to 
which it gives rise. . . . The existence of genius 
must ever be an accident; but as it cannot be 
confined to any class of the community, the 
chances of its appearing—that is, of its existence 
being known—must needs be in proportion to the 
numbers placed in circumstances which shall nurse 
and unfold it.” Let those who have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so celebrate the memory of Burns 
by bestowing some time, if they can spare it, or 
in other ways assisting, in the improvement of 
those who, like the Scotch poet, were born 
amongst the lowly of the land. 








THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH GOVERN- 
MENTS IN RESPECT OF ART. 


Ir, according to the Roman saying, “it is right 
to be taught by your enemy,” it surely must bemuch 
more so to be readily corrected bya friend. I feel 
obliged to Mr. Kerr and to yourself for allowing me 
the opportunity of removing an impression upon 
his mind, which may also have occurred to others 
present, in regard to what I intended to say upon 
the occasion of Monsieur Silvestre’s address to the 
Institute of British Architects, at the ordinary 
meeting held on the 24th of January. 

That gentleman has been sent over by his Go- 
vernment to inquire into the art-educational 
establishments of this country. I intended, there- 
fore, to express my satisfaction at so significant a 
circumstance. History tells us that the French 
Government has preceded ours by two or three 
centuries in procuring facilities of study to artists, 
artizans, and manufacturers. Francis I. sent to 
Italy and engaged Primaticcio and other able 


gained European eminence, and the manufactures, 
impressed by the taste given them by the artists, 
‘had in many foreign markets the advantage of 
| ours, from the elegance and refinement of their 
patterns. I did not seek to institute a comparison 
| depreciating to our artists: in fact, I did not allude 
| to them; and I know too well their merits and 
|excellencies ever to speak disparagingly of them. 
| What I did mean was, to notice the previous neg- 
lect of our Government in disregarding the culti- 
' vation of the fine arts as a source of national wealth. 
_To this they have been alive only within a very 
few years, and have now made great efforts to 
| supply deficiency. 
| Monsieur Silvestre alluded to the gigantic im- 
| provements now carrying on at Paris ; and, noticing 
| these, I could not but refer to the neglect of our 
Government in disregarding opportunities and the 
necessities of ample metropolitan thoroughfares. 
When vacant spaces are made which enable us to 
enjoy a view of our cathedral from a most favour- 
able point, or to improve our communications, an 
extravagant economy, a meanness of spirit leads to 
covering the vacant plot near St. Paul’s and the 
space at the west end of Cheapside. We must 
surely confess that they manage these things better 
in Paris. Such consideration may be humiliating ; 
but so little alive are the public generally to these 
facts, and the public press also, except the Builder, 
that, unless they are reiterated and kept alive 
before public observation, London will never have 
the means of communication such as those now 
being given to Paris, and which are much more ne- 
cessary to us from our larger population, from our 
extensive commerce, and from the inconvenience 
and loss caused by the obstructions arising from 
the absence of sufficient arterial lines from one 
side of London to the other. Without noticing 
the south side of the Thames, where matters are in 
a still worse state, let us consider this side. From 
Regent-circus, Oxford-street, to Farringdon-street, 
and from the Old Bailey to King William-street, 
in the City, there is not one/street through which 
three vehicles can pass abreast,—hardly any for 
two; and Mr. Kerr may count upon the fingers of 
one hand even the direct lines from north to south, 
from Hyde-park, Oxford-street, to the Minories— 
a distance of four miles. Such was Paris ten years 
since. Whata magical change have the judgment 
and determined will of the emperor now effected ! 

Let us not, then, be ashamed to take a lesson 
from our neighbours, as they now seek to take one 
from us in our Governmental schools for instruction 
in the fine arts in connection with our manufac- 
tures. 

I object to nothing that Mr. Kerr says in re- 
gard to myself. I could have wished the allusions 
to others had been expressed in more considerate 
language and less unjust terms,—more akin to 
Mr. Kerr’s own inner kindly feelings, to which his 
writings and speeches too often offer a striking and 
not pleasing contrast. Tos. L. Donanpson. 





THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES, 


Insolvency. — Selling property within three 
months of the date of a petition to pay an exe- 
cution levied to satisfy a judgment for debt is not 
such a “parting with property” as will invalidate 
a petition under the Protection Acts.—Re Israel. 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act.—Where the 
occupier of land has no greater interest therein 
than as a tenant for a year, or from year to year, 
and such land has been entered upon or injuriously 
affected by the promoters ofan undertaking within 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, he can obtain 
compensation only by the determination of two 
justices, and is not entitled to have his claim settled 
by arbitration.— The Queen v. Manchester Rail- 
way Company. 

Master and- Servant.—A person, with the con- 
sent of the owner of the soil and of the surveyor 
of the district, employed a labourer to cleanse a 
drain running from the employer’s house under the 
public road, and paid him for the job. He had 
never before employed him, and did not direct him 
in doing the job. It was held, however, that the 








2 





relationship of master and servant was established, 
so as to render the employer liable for an injury 
occasioned to a third party whilst riding on the 
public road, by reason of the negligent manner in 
which the labourer left the soil of the road over 
the drain.— Sadler v. Henlock. 

Auction.— Contents of a Lease.—A lease con- 
taining a covenant against carrying on a particular 
trade was sold by auction; but it was not stated 
in the conditions that the lease contained such 
covenant. The purchaser was, however, com- 
pelled to complete, because, as he knew he was 
buying a lease, it was his business to make him- 
self informed of its contents.— Grosvenor v.Green. 

Meaning of “ Ready Money.” —A testatrix being 
possessed of cash in the house, a balance in a 
savings bank, and two promissory notes, be- 
queathed all her “ready money.” It was held 
that the terms “ ready money ” included the cash 
in the house and the balance at the savings bank, 
but not the promissory notes.—Re Powell. 








ALTERATIONS OF THE SHOREDITCH 
WORKHOUSE. 


THe Board of Guardians for Shoreditch —a 
newly constituted body, possessed, undey the Poor- 
law Board regulations, of executive functions for- 
merly accorded to the vestry, and which has here- 
tofore held its deliberations in a committee-room 
of the Shoreditch workhouse—has determined on 
such alterations in that establishment as will 
adapt a portion to its special purposes, and at the 
same time afford better accommodation to clerks 
and other officers. For this purpose, the designs 
of Mr. Jones, architect, of Dalston, have been 
adopted. The proposed alterations on the prin- 
cipal floor of the Shoreditch workhouse, consist in 
providing a board-room, to which will be attached 
a committee-room, a waiting-room, and a suite of 
clerks’ apartments. On the lower floor it is pro- 
posed to provide for the relieving officer’s depart- 
ment, with every facility for the despatch of 
business. The workhouse is said to be too small 
for the accommodation of the inmates. 








SURREY COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

Tue Surrey Lunatic Asylum, at Wandsworth, 
having become inadequate to accommodate the 
increasing number of applicants for admission, the 
Committee of Visitors proposed to apply the 
present building for the use of females, and to 
erect a new building for male patients. 

With this view they invited four architects, 
namely, Mr. Taylor, of King-street, Cheapside ; 
Mr. Martin, of Birmingham; Mr. Jarvis, of 
Trinity-square, and Mr. Henry Currey, of Lan- 
caster-place, to supply them with designs for the 
proposed building. 

The designs were delivered on the 24th of 
December last, and that marked “Addenda,” by 
Mr. Currey, has been selected by the committee 
to be recommended to the next Quarter Sessions 
for adoption. 

No premium was offered in this case, but the 
complimentary sum of 25/7. was paid to each 
competing architect. 








THE INVENTORS OF THE LOCOMOTIVE, 
In the review of the book “Who Invented 
Locomotive Engines,” great praise is due to you 
for the candid spirit you have given to the 
elucidation of the truth as to the original in-- 
ventor of locomotive engines. George Stephenson ~ 
certainly was one of the greatest promoters, but 
not the inventor. A mistaken impression is also 
abroad of his being also the first person who pro- 
posed the application of the locomotive engine to 
railways; and I am surprised that some of those 
able men who are now living do not contradict 
the statements in Smiles’s book of the “Life of 
George Stephenson.” On referring to parliamen- - 
tary documents of the proceedings of the Houses 
of Parliament, I find the first movement com- 
menced in 1822, by a Mr. James, who consulted 
Messrs. George and John Rennie, the engineers, 
on the practicability of the scheme. They 
assisted Mr. James with their advice, and he 
surveyed a line at his own expense from Liverpool 
to Manchester, which I have no doubt these: 
gentlemen, if called upon, would corroborate. 
James’s line was abandoned for want of sufficient 
fands. The next account we have of it is in the 
year 1824, when a Bill was before Parliament, 
the engineer being Mr. George Stephenson, but 
which was thrown out in consequence of errors in 
the surveys and sections. Notwithstanding this 
failure, the next year a new line was surveyed by’ 
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George and John Rennie, the engineers, and car- 
ricd through both Houses, after a very long dis- 
cussion and opposition, and passed in March, 
1826, by a large majority. Thus was the first 
railway in England commenced, namely, the 
Liverpool and Manchester; the promoters of 
which ought to have their names printed ona 
monument in letters of gold ; and although George 
Stephenson assisted in promoting these under- 
takings, he cannot claim, as Smiles’s book states, 
the original invention, as James and the Rennies 
appear by parliamentary records to have been 
before him, A READER. 








PESTIFEROUS SEWERS, BROMPTON. 


Waite the great reform of sewerage is being 

‘ planned out, it would be well if the Commissioners 

were to pay a little attention to those by-lanes 

and courts where the labouring classes are forced 

to herd together in crowds, which are the more 

dense just in proportion to the mean character of 
the houses they occupy. 

The best and most fashionable localities of 
London have their plague-spots and reserves of 
contagion, where occasionally epidemic disorders 
rage with virulence, and that amongst those who 
are least able to contend with adversity. There 
is, in fact, no quarter free from them; and the 
evil which cries aloud for redress arises every- 
where from defective and ill-contrived sewerage. 

There is a part of the suburbs which is at least 
30 feet above high-water level: the soil is a dry 
yellow gravel: the neighbourhood is open to the 
park and to reserves, still uncovered by buildings, 
where the main drainage is good, and where there 
are great facilities for the sanitary protection of 
every house; and yet here, in the centre of 
Brompton, we find a most populous street, or 
rather cul de sac, of seventy houses, in the most 
disgraceful state of neglect as to the sewerage. 
Every house has on an average six resident fami- 
lies: every kitchen floor has two tenants; and in 
each of these the stercor arising from the sewage 
is so abominable, that none unused by habitude to 
malaria could consent to remain for half-an-hour 
exposed to the nuisance! This row has been for 
years noted for the ravages of scarlatina and 
other disorders, which cling always the closer to 
misery and indigence. 

Could not an inspector of the Board of Health 
be persuaded to extend his rambles to this hotbed 
of disease, and to enforce the provisions of the Act 
now in force for the public security? The hint is 
given by one who has visited several of these 
wretched houses, and who, feeling for the helpless 
condition of the inhabitants, has it not in his 
power to do more than to claim the attention of 
those whose duty it is to avert contagion before it 
is too late. 

It need hardly be added, that by cleansing and 
stopping the drains, and a little attention to the 
traps, the evil complained of could be lessened. 








THE WEDGWOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


A CROWDED meeting of the inhabitants of the 
Potteries has just been held at Burslem, the native 
town of the late Josiah Wedgwood, who resided 
in it-for forty years, the purpose being to promote 

- the object which for the last four or five months 
has been in course of agitation, namely, to erect a 
memorial building in his honour, to comprise a 
school of art, museum, and free library, in Burslem. 

The Earl of Carlisle was in the chair, and 
among those present were the noble lord’s sister, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and Mr. Child, M.P. ; 
Mr. Hammersley, master of the Manchester School 
of Art, Mr. E. Wedgwood, Mr. Hitchen, Chief 
Bailiff of Burslem, and many other gentlemen of 
influence in the district. Letters favourable to 
the object in view were read from the Marquis of 
Stafford, the Duke of Sutherland, the bishop of 
the diocese, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, Mr. S. C. Hall, and 
others. 

The chairman addressed the meeting with his 
usual eloquence, and strongly supported the idea 
of erecting a useful building in Burslem such as 
that proposed. It seems to me, remarked his 
lordship, that that character of memorial must be 
best which would most accurately represent the 
wishes and reflect the character of the person in 
whose honour it was designed, and that if he had 
been a benefactor of his neighbourhood, his 
country, or his race—if he had led the way in 
useful inventions, or fostered the arts of progress— 
then the memorial which was to commemorate his 
character and achievements ought to be itself of a 
useful and j ical character. And let it be 

borne in mind that Josiah Wedgwood was born 
here, in Burslem. I believe his family first came 


from a village or hamlet not far off, which bore 
their name; but it was here, close to the church- 
yard of Burslem, that he was brought up to the 
business of a potter, and at first performed the 
work of a thrower. We are told that a lameness 
in the leg, which limb he afterwards was forced to 
lose, threw him upon the imitation of fancy models 
of ornament. Within the present limits of the 
parish of Stoke he entered into connection with 
various firms; but it was again in Burslem, at 
what was termed the Ivy House manufactory, that 
he set up on his own account, and gave great heed 
to the bearings of chemistry upon his own line of 
work, which afterwards led to the honourable dis- 
tinction of his being made a member of the Royal 
Society. Here, besides various other articles, he 
produced what was called the Queen’s ware, which 
supplied caudle-cups to Queen Charlotte upon one 
of her confinements, and which seems first to have 
led to his being called into notice and becoming 
the fashion. And you will not be ignorant that 
fashion, besides the more indispensable qualities of 
industry and merit, has yet something to do even 
with so ancient and useful an art as that of the pot- 
ter. Soon after came the diligent study which he 
bestowed upon the imitation of the fabrics of the 
Italian terra cotta,—admitted, now, I believe, to be 
the undoubted works of the unrivalled Greeks, 
but which then conferred the name upon the 
wares and upon the spot which he chose for his 
manufactory and home, the classic name of 
Etruria. : 

Various other gentlemen addressed the meeting, 
and appropriate resolutions in favour of the pro- 
jected “ Wedgwood Institute” were cordially 
passed. 

Subscriptions to the amount of upwards of 8007. 
have already been obtained. 

There is also a proposal to erect a statue of 
Wedgwood, as we think we lately mentioned. A 
meeting in favour of this project has also been 
held, but at Stoke; so that a rather unfortunate 
competition for Wedgwood honours has been got 
up. Even at Stoke, however, this rival scheme 
has not been so cordially received as was probably 
expected. ‘The proposal was only carried by the 
casting vote of the chairman, the dissentients 
being that moiety of the meeting who were in 
favour of the rival project at Burslem, which the 
working classes of the district, it seems, also 
strongly support. 





THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 


As we briefly announced in our last, a public and 
crowded meeting of the working classes connected 
with the building trades of the metropolis filled 
Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening of last week, 
for the further consideration of the best means of 
effecting the very desirable object of reducing the 
hours of labour from ten hours to nine without 
any reduction of wages. 

Mr. Turriff, a bricklayer, was called to the 
chair. 





even now to work overtime. Overtime was a 
hinderance, but it could not stop the progress of 
the nine hours movement. Of the masters they 
only asked for some consideration of the work- 
men’s interest in future estimates and contracts. 
The masters had already had six months to medi- 
tate on this, and they had not hurried them into 
it. Men were wiser now-a-days than to regard 
machinery as an enemy to them, but at least they 
ought to have some share in the advantage, which 
should be fairly diffused. 

There were various other speakers on the reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted, as 
follows :— 


1st. “That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that the present number of hours devoted to 
labour are far too many, both for the mental and 
physical powers of the working classes; that un- 
less a readjustment be devised the health and in- 
telligence of the artisans must become seriously 
impaired, much to the disadvantage of the general 
welfare of society.” 

2nd. “That this meeting is of opinion that, by 
refusing to receive a deputation from the united 
building trades, the employers deprived them of 
the opportunity of showing the justness of their 
cause, and of bringing about a more friendly 
feeling, and that they pledge themselves never to 
cease agitating until they have carried this move- 
ment to a successful issue.” 

3rd. “That we believe the conceding of our re- 
quest to reduce the working day to nine hours, 
would not only be the means of affording more 
certain employment, greater physical comfort, and 
expanding the intellect of the working classes,— 
but would in all these things prove a boon to our 
employers, and a check to the unnatural and 
ruinous system of competition which is fast re- 
ducing the condition of the working mechanic to 
a state that may ultimately prove destructive of 
that kindly feeling which ought to exist between 
the employer and the employed.” 

Thanks having been given to the chairman, the 
meeting then separated. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ArT a recent meeting of the directors of this in- 
stitution it was moved by Mr. Joseph Bird, and 
seconded by Mr. William Ellis,—“That one male 
and one female be elected pensioners in May next.” 
At the same time they deeply regretted that the 
state of their funds would not permit of a larger 
number being chosen from the numerous appli- 
cants (fourteen) for the pensions granted to the 
distressed aged builders and their widows; and 
they thought that if it were represented in the 


journals more immediately connected with the 


interests of their class, many would be induced 
either to increase their present help, or induce 
their friends who have not yet become subscribers 
(of whom there are thousands connected with the 





Mr. Potter, a joiner, in moving the first resolu- | 
tion, made an able speech, in which he spoke in | 
hopeful language as to the prospect of success in | 
the object in view. In recounting what had | 
already been done, he remarked that in course of | 
the present movement they had issued an address | 
to the trade, held district and aggregate meetings, 
sent two memorials to the employers, asked 
assistance of the architects, and advertised for 
a prize essay on the subject. Mr. Potter com- 
plained of the unwillingness of the masters to 
meet them in conference, and stated that they 
had not yet received the reply of the architects. 
He did not hesitate, he said, to adopt the principle 
of urging a reduction of the hours of labour with- 
out any reduction of wages, because he conscien- 
tiously felt that the present rate of wages was not 
adequate, as every one must feel who knew any- 
thing of the homes of his brethren of the building 
trades, especially where there were wives and 
families to support. low was it possible, under 
present circumstances, to lay aside anything for a 
rainy day, or for self-support in old age? The old 
horse in the paddock was better provided for than 
the worn-out operative in this latter respect. 
Overtime was another great evil against which he 
set his face; but there was a little inconsistency 
amongst themselves on this point: while some 
there were agitating for a nine-hours’ day’s work, 
they were actually working twelve! and how were 
their unemployed brethren to be provided for 
under such circumstances? Overtime wasa curse 
to society, and the greatest barrier to the elevation 
of the working man.(?) The employers had said 
there was now no compulsion upon any man to 
work more than nine hours a day. Surely, then, 





building interests), to come forward at this period 
when their help is so much needed. The trea- 
surer, Mr. George Bird, who spoke warmly to the 
point in question, stated that he trusted by their 
next meeting to be able to inform them that the 
publicity given to their present position by the 
insertion of the above facts in the Builder, would 
enable him to present to them a long list of the 
names of new subscribers and donors, who had 
(influenced by the statement) forwarded to him at 
his residence, 38, Edgware-road, their aid at a 
time when it was so much required; or to the 
secretary, Mr. A.G. Harris, at the office, in South- 
ainpton-street. 








“BOARDS OF HEALTH.—LAYING OUT 
LAND.” 


WE have received several communications rela- 
tive to a letter under this heading in our 
number for January 22nd, together with a 
printed report of proceedings at a meeting of 
the Liverpool Health Committee; from which it 
appears that the writer of the letter is thought 
to have intended it to apply to an officer of 
that borough. Our correspondents, including 
some of the candidates referred to, indignantly 
deny the statement as to “ douceurs” and “ testi- 
monials;” a denial which, so far as we are con- 
cerned, is unnecessary now that we know to whom 
the assertion was intended to apply. The letter 
complained of was addressed to us by the surveyor 
to a local board of health on the cfficial paper of 
the board, and signed with his name. On apply- 
ing to him for an explanation, he writes: “ At 
this time I could not confidently identify the 
person who I conjectured made the statement 





ten hours were at least enough, and no one ought 


asserted ; a statement which I can assuredly say I 
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did most thoroughly misunderstand, and I regret 
that such an unguarded, or, as I firmly believe 
(not being able to prove it), unfounded state- 
ment, should have been made by me.” We 
cannot express in sufficiently strong terms our 
reprehension of such incautious and improper 
proceedings. A public officer should know better 
than to trifle with the reputation of another with- 
out the clearest evidence. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER BUILDING ACT. 


Penalty for not giving Notice.—At the Police- 
court, Wandsworth, before Mr. Ingham, on the 
25th January, Mr. John Scott, builder, of Upper 
Tooting, was summoned for neglecting to give 
notice to the district surveyor of Wandsworth and 
Tooting, Mr. A. J. Hiscocks, previously to his 
commencing the erection of an additional story to 
a previously-existing building, 24 feet by 12 feet, 
at Mr. Booth’s, High-street, Tooting. 

Mr. Hiscocks stated that the building was 


- within 8 feet of some small cottages, and was 


a dangerous structure of timber and woodwork, 
and had been built very adroitly by bringing it on 
the spot (mostly) already framed. 

The builder stated that he did not deem it 
necessary to give notice, as the lower part had 
been built under the district surveyor’s inspection, 
and that it. was an oversight. 

Mr. Ingham asked Mr. Hiscocks if he thought 
it was done to evade payment of the fee, 15s. ? 

Mr. Hiscocks said no ; and that, as the building 
would have to be altered in accordance with the 
rules of the Act, that would be a sufficient penalty. 

— Ingham inflicted a penalty. of 20s. and 10s. 
costs. 








Pooks Received. 


Designs for Factory Furnace and other tail 
Chimney Shafts. By Ropert Rawson, C.E. 
John Weale, High Holborn. 

Mr. Rospert Rawitnson, well known to our 

readers as an energetic and successful engineer, 

and one of the Crimean sanitary commissioners, 
has amplified the paper “On Chimney Construc- 
tion,” originally read by him before the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, and published it with 
twenty-five plates of illustrations in the shape of 
a handsome folio volume. The pith of the first 
paper is printed in our volume for 1857,* and in 
the same volume (p. 231) we gave a group of 
his designs for chimney shafts, so that our readers 
know the scope of the. work. It is difficult in 
these times to find unoccupied ground, but Mr. 

Rawlinson has done so, and has made it his own: 

his efforts will, we have no doubt, influence the 

appearance of all lofty shafts hereafter built. We 

do not accept all his designs: we do not want a 

chimney shaft to look other than what it is, and 

some of his, as might be expected (where, for 
example, the effect of window openings in the 
sides is given), do so; but many of them are 
perfectly consistent and irreproachable, and dis- 
play much skill and taste. The illustrations include 
views of ventilating towers, elevated water-tanks, 
and engine and boiler houses, of which Mr. Raw- 
linson has executed many, and there are at 
the end three sheets of constructive details, 
which will be found very useful. As we have 
before said, in adopting vertical lines in chim- 
neys, great care should be taken to graduate the 
strength of the walls as the shaft is carried up, 
so as to secure lightness with elevation. The 
upper portions should be light, so as to reduce 
osciliation. Tall chimneys, having heavy cornice 
finishings, have fallen: a storm of wind sets 
them in motion, and over they go. There are 
the ruins of chimneys which were so weighted, 
and have fallen, near Stoke-upon-Trent, and in 
other places. The student must not be drawn 
into any mistake in this respect. A tall chimney 
must have a secure foundation, a well-arranged 
shaft, growing lighter in substance as it mounts 
upwards, and any ornamental finishing must be 
the lightest possible, to secure the required ap- 
pearance with strength. Great attention must 
be paid ‘to the mortar, and to the workmanship. 

The views are drawn on stone, and printed in 

tints, by Kell, Brothers ; and the book is dedicated 

to the Liverpool Architectural Society. 








Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, together 
with the Chemistry of the Stars. By GrorGE 
Witsoy, M.D. and F.R.S.E. New edition 
revised. London: Longman and Co. 1858. 

TuIs is a little volume we have already favour- 

ably noticed. It is now re-issued in a revised 


* Vol. XV. p. 120. 





form, together with a description of the Atlantic 
cable. The second part of it was a kind of precursor 
of the rather too famous treatise on the plurality, 
or rather the non-plurality, of worlds. Dr. Wilson 
confesses to a sort of partizan feeling in upholding 
the earth against all comers for its “ uniqueness 
as an abode of living creatures,”—as if we, upon 
this little spot of mud, were the nonesuches 
of an infinite universe of spheres and stars. The 
author’s “aim” ought to have been clear of any 
such questionable, and clannish, earth-conceited 
feeling, in his dealing with “the chemistry of 
the stars,” of which in truth we know little, or 
rather nothing, even from that very equivocal 
source of information, meteoric stones, on which 
so much is based. The treatise on this subject is 
suggestive, but that on the telegraph is much more 
interesting and practical. 





aiscellanen, 

Arrps Frre-Cuurcu ScHoor, ARGYLESHIRE.— 
A school-house and teacher’s residence have been 
erected on the estate of Mr. Robert McPhie, 
Airds, Argyleshire, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. Ford Mackenzie. 
The style is Italian. Airds is within a few miles of 
Oban, whence steamers start daily during the 
summer season to visit Iona, Staffa, Glencoe, and 
Ben-nevis. The cost of the building was about 
1,000/.; part of the expense being defrayed by a 
Government grant, and the remainder from Mr. 
McPhie’s private purse. 

NorFrorkK AND Norwich ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society 
has just been held, Sir J. B. Boileau, bart. in 
the chair. The chairman exhibited some Sicilian 
vases, showing the difference between them and 
those of Italy proper, the clay of the latter being 
much lighter in colour, and not brown or red like 
the Sicilian. Other objects of interest were ex- 
hibited, and the honorary secretary read the usual 
report, which spoke of the prosperous state of the 
society and of its doings throughout the year. 
Office-bearers were then elected or re-elected, and 
some other proceedings transacted before the 
meeting closed with a paper from Mr. Planché on 
a Mould of a Cast. 

AccIDENTS TO PROPERTY AND PERsoN.—At an 
inquest, held before Mr. William Carter, coroner 
for East Surrey, on the body of William Hobman, 
aged 29, who carried on business in John-street, 
Harper-street, New Kent-road; it was proved in 
evidence that the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the building which had fallen in the New 
Kent-road, as already announced, were good, but 
that a portion had given way from the extreme 
bad weather which has lately prevailed. A ver- 
dict of accidental death was ultimately returned. 
At Woodborough, as a bricklayer was taking 
out the framework inside an arched cellar he had 
been building, all the arch gave way, falling upon 
him with its whole weight. The poor fellow was 
entirely buried alive under the fallen brickwork, 
and remained in this perilous state while a boy 
who was with him ran to get assistance. He was 
very much bruised. A new suspension-bridge, 
recently erected over the Garonne, at Marmande, 
having been subjected to the usual tests, says 
Galignani, could not withstand the weight, and 
the mason-work split in several places. The 
engineers are of opinion ‘that it must be entirely 
taken down and rebuilt. 

THz MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL Socrery.—At the ordinary meeting of this 
society on January 11th, Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S. 
the president, in the chair; the president exhi- 
bited various specimens of the iron of certain loco- 
motive boilers which had been found to have suf- 
fered local corrosion of a dangerous kind, after 
only a few years’ work. These remarkable effects 
belonged exclusively to locomotive boilers, and had 
not been noticed in those of stationary engines. 
They indicated a source of hitherto unsuspected 
danger. In the lengthened conversation which 
ensued, some members were of opinion that the 
phenomena were owing to the vibratory motion of 
the engine, predisposing certain parts to chemical 
action. Others thought that currents might exist 
in uniform directions, by which the part might be 
kept in that condition, as to cleanliness, most 
favourable to oxidation. Several members 
thought that the action was owing to galvanic 
currents arising from portions of the iron taking 
the electro-negative condition, which that metal is 
so apt to assume. Professor Roscoe called atten- 
tion to the pernicious consequences attending the 
use of unglazed arsenical green paper hangings; 
and Mr. Dyer read a paper on “Imponderable 

















Matter, considered as an Element.” 





THE WELLINGTON CoLLEGE. — The college, 
already fully described by us, was opened by Her 
Majesty the Queen, on Saturday, the 29th ult. We 
are asked to mention that the quadrangles and 
arcades were laid with asphalte (and not with 
Portland cement), by the Metropolitan Mineral 
Rock and Seyssel Asphalte Company. 


WAKEFIELD CuuRCcH INSTITUTION BUILDING 
CoMPETITION.—Thirty-one designs were sent in, 
which the committee reduced to two, between 
which the competition rested, viz. that with the 
motto or figures of a Lion and Star, and “Pheenix.” 
After deliberation, the committee awarded the 
prize of 207. to the former, which, on opening the 
sealed letter accompanying the plan, proved to be 
by Mr. A. B. Higham, architect, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The committee have decided on exhibiting 
all the plans at the Grammar School, during the 
whole of next week. 

Map or Japan.—That exceedingly interesting 
new country (as we may well call it), the island or 
islands of Japan, which the perhaps rather highly- 
coloured accounts of it would lead one to look 
upon as the nearest approximation on earth to the 
fabled “isles of the blest,” forms the subject of a 
new map, just published by the Queen’s geogra- 
pher, Mr. Wyld, of Charing-cross. This map, we 
believe, contains information not before given to 
the public, and, indeed, it is surprising how much 
appears from it to be already known,not only of the 
existence and the names of the multitudes of isles 
and islets of which the group consists, but of the 
existence and names of even inland towns and dis- 
tricts, rivers, mountains, &c. in the three or four 
larger islands. 

Ant-Union oF Loypony New Print. — We 
have before us en engraving by Mr. C. Sharpé; 
from the interesting original picture by Mr. Frith, 
R.A. of “Life at the Seaside,” the property of 
Her Majesty, a copy of which, as announced in 
our advertising columns, every subscriber to the 
Society for the current year will receive. The 
plate has cost a very large sum, and is certainly the 
most important engraving ever produced by any 
Art-Union. It is not only a work of high artistic 
merit, combining able treatment and elaborate 
finish, but from the nature of the subject, truth- 
fully depicting as it does a scene at one of our 
most popular watering-places, a large amount of 
character is forcibly shown in it, and we at once 
recognise the groups found at such resorts. Double 
the amount of the subscription would not have 
purchased this engraving if it had been produced 
in the ordinary way; and we shall be much sur- 
prised if there are not at least 15,000 members 
for the next distribution. Next week subscribers 
will receive the engraving on paying their guinea, 
and we advise an early application. 

THe Warr TESsTIMONIAL.—I was just leaving 
the British Museum library, where I had admired 
the splendid edifices of Florence, and especially 
the admirable campanile of Giotto, when my 
attention was drawn to the strange tower pro- 
jected to the memory of Watt, published in 
your last number. I consider it was a great con- 
descension for you to publish in your valuable 
paper such a design; but when it is asserted that 
“some of the Italian campanili have been used 
as types,” I could not refrain from entering my 
protest against such an assertion. You know, as 
well as I do, that architecture is a matter of 
reason, and that to improve will not increase, but 
save the expense; and I offer to the managers of 
the intended tower, and also to the architect him- 
self, to convince them of the verity of what I 
assert in the name of the Italian campanili. If 
we are not able to surpass our predecessors, we 
must not do worse than they did. Considering 
your paper is a tribune for the architecture—im- 
provement, I hope you will publish the letter of 
yours truly—Hzcror Horegav. 


Deatus FROM Open DitcHEs.—Two children, 
who dwelt in a cottage, at Westbourne, in West 
Sussex, within a few feet of an open ditch, into 
which several cottages drained, were taken ill and 
died, the cause of death having been testified by 
the parish medical officer to have been, in his 
opinion, the offensive sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which emanated from the open drain, and which 
was so disgusting, that he could not remain in the 
room at the back of the cottage, which faced the 
drain or ditch, though divided from the cottage 
by awall. A coroner’s inquest was held, and the 
verdict of the jury, after much deliberation, was, 
“That the children died at the house of their 
father ; that at the back, and within 10 feet of 
such house, was an uncovered drain in an offensive 
state ; but whether the deceased died from inhaling 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, or from natural causes, 
we are unable to determine.” 
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Tae Wootwicnh WorkMEN.—The discharge of 
workmen ordered to take place at the Royal 
Arsenal, at Woolwich, has been to a considerable 
extent countermanded. 

InsTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—At the 
next ordinary meeting, to be held on the 7th 
instant, the following paper will be read :— 
“Various matters connected with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” by Mr. F. C. Penrose, Fellow. 

StrRENGTH OF Mareriats.—On Monday and 
Tuesday last a series of experiments were made at 
the Testing House, Woolwich dockyard, upon 
small blocks of stones, slates, brick, cements, 
mortars, and wood, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the resistance of those materials to pressure. 
The experiments were conducted by Mr. George L. 
Purchase, architect, at whose service the testing 
apparatus was placed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

CHESS AND DRAUGHTS FOR THE POCKET.— 
There has been submitted to us a little box, about 
4 inches square, containing the above games com- 
bined in one. A folding board, in black and white 
squares, serves to place flat chessmen, the characters 
stamped in gilt on dark purple and white grounds. 
By inverting these, draughts are obtained. The 
whole goes easily into the pocket, and may be ob- 
tained for a few postage-stamps. It is a very 
good notion. 

Loyvon Inns.—That ancient and once thronged 
hostelry, the Swan with Two Necks, as it has 
been called in modern times, is now in course of 
demolition, and by the time this is in print that 
rather quaint-looking building will have been 
levelled with the ground. For some time past the 
front of this old inn, which was once a well-known 
rgtreat for travellers, has presented a sadly 
neglected and weather-beaten appearance. It had 
become necessary to shore the walls ; the windows 
were neglected, cracks appeared in the stucco 
which had been vainly applied in the hope of 
making the Swan in Lad-lane correspond with the 
new and stately structures which have been raised 
around it. For some time past the courtyard has 
been occupied as a station for railway parcels. 

“ AUTHORS OF THE AGE.”—Our anticipations 
as to the success of Mr. Carter Hall’s lectures on 
this subject, his written portraits of great men 
and women, were more than fulfilled on Friday, 
the 28th, when Willis’s Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s, was filled with a brilliant audience, 
including the Lord Mayor, and a large number of 
eminent artists. Possessed of a good voice and 
manner, over the former of which he has con- 
siderable power of modulation, Mr. Hall is enabled 
to convey his opinions and remarks clearly and 
effectively. The second lecture will be given 
this, Friday, evening, the 4th, and the course will 
be repeated on the 7th and 14th. 

Bunnetr’s Fioor.—At page 55, is the descrip- 
tion of a patented fire-proof floor, accompanied by 
a diagram. It appears to me that it might be 
improved by the joints between each hollow brick, 
each taking their bearing upon the onc between 
it and the retaining wall, although the arch is 
tied in by tke iron rods. My view is, that the 
joints should be the reverse way at each side 
(as in an arch, however flat), and should finish 
with a key brick. The same mould will do; it is 
only to turn each brick round the reverse way for 
the two sides, and finish with a line of key bricks, 
as suggested along the centre—J. B. W. 

Sma Parcets Post.—At the Society of Arts, 
on the 26th January, Mr. Nicholay in the chair, 
Mr. Peter Graham introduced for discussion the 
report of the committee appointed by the Society 
to consider the subject of “‘ A Small Parcels Post.” 
The report tended to show that the present rate 
of postage on parcels amounted to a prohibition, 
except in very few cases; and that the private 
means of transmission were expensive and uncer- 
tain. The Post-office, however, already had an 
agency established and paid for, which might be 
called a general porterage for the delivery of 
letters, and which would render a separate por- 
terage for small parcels unnecessary over a large 
portion of the kingdom. The committee was 
therefore of opinion, that, at a payment of 4d. for 
a parcel of 1lb. weight, the post might do ata 
profit that. which private employers could not do 
for a very much larger sum. A discussion ensued, 
in which Messrs. Alderman Mechi, W. Hawes, 
Laurence, Salomons, Harry Chester, E. Chadwick, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Edwards, Tennant, W. Brooks, 
and the chairman took part. 

PuacarD Boarps.—Sir: Pray lift your voice 
against that abominable eyesore, the placard-board 
at the foot of Waterloo-bridge (Middlesex side), a 
disgrace'to the authorities of the bridge and to 
our English (want of) taste. 

A Lover or ARCHITECTURAL PRopoRTIONS. 


Gas In Dusiin.—A rival gas company has 
been started in Dublin, under the designation of 
“The Independent Gas Consumers’ Company,” 
and the requisite buildings are already com- 
menced. The company promises to supply better 
gas than the original company, at 3s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet, free from meter rent, and thereby 
save the consumers 50,0007. per annum. Mr. 
Flintoff is the promoter and secretary. 

DrarinaGE.—Sir: I beg tosubmit the following 
suggestion,—that it would be a useful provision 
in the majority of contracts for tubular drains, in 
cases where the soil is clayey, to stipulate that the 
trenches should be filled in to a certain depth, say 
1 foot, with hard materials, as ballast or gravel, 
before the excavated clay be thrown back again ; 
the purpose being to secure a system of “ rum- 
bling drains” that will take away the excessive 
moisture which is apt to permeate such a soil, 
arising from rain or other causes, and to which the 
very efficiency of the glazed tubes in respect to 
their being water-tight must hinder their giving 
vent,—G. M. 

OpENING OF A NEw MAaAnvFactTory OF Dry 
Gas Merers.—The gas meter factory in the 
Kingsland-road has been opened, under the 
auspices of the Lord Mayor and a party of gentle- 
men interested in the manufacture and supply of 
gas. The buildings have been carried out from 
designs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. 
William Lee, architect. The factory contains 
three floors, of an area of 8,000 superficial feet, 
each floor being supported by cast-iron columns. 
They are lighted on all sides by Rogers’s patent 
glass, and are ventilated by flues formed in the 
external walls running up to the roof. The whole 
is constructed with a view to the health and com- 
fort of the men, and is divided into several de- 
partments of case constructing, leather cutting, 
index making, and brass finishing and completion 
—affording altogether accommodation for 200 and 
odd workmen. The proving and experimenting 
room, 64 feet by 20 feet, is lighted by a lantern, 
and is 20 feet high. The closets, &c. are lined 
with Rufford’s patent enamelled bricks. The 
offices are next the Kingsland-road, and have a 
frontage.of about 100 feet. The design is in the 
Italian style, executed with red and white Suffolk 
bricks, with stone dressings and ornaments. In 
the principal archway a colossal head of Old Time 
forms the keystone, and a corbel for supporting a 
clock, on either side of which are figures of Morn- 
ing and Night, and above, a group comprising 
Childhood, Manhood, and Age. These have been 
sculptured by Mr. R. Jackson, of Maida-hill, from 
designs of the architect. 

THe Drinkine-FountaIn MovEeMEnt.—The 
town of Workington has been presented by Mr. 
Charles Lamport with an ornamental fountain of 
polished red granite, which the waterworks trus- 
tees of the town have agreed to supply with water. 
Messrs. Alder Dunn and Co. have intimated 
their intention to present the town of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne with four drinking-fountains, of polished 
Aberdeen granite, which they propose to erect at 
their own cost. Plans and specifications for the 
fountain which is to be erected in the Market- 
square of Warwick, in commemoration of her 
Majesty’s visit to that town, will shortly be ready ; 
and on their completion tenders are to be adver- 
tised for. It is probable that the cost of the work 
will amount to 200/. The Manchester Courier 
speaks of having inspected a specimen drinking- 
fountain at the marble works of Messrs. Patteson, 
being one of a number intended for erection in 
various parts of the city by Mr. Robert Barnes. 
The fountain consists of polished Aberdeen 
granite and bronze, and only projects from a wall 
13 inches. A large shield-shaped slab of highly 
polished granite forms the upper portion of the 
fountain, and from its centre projects a conven- 
tionalized human head, in bronze, ornamented 
with ivy leaves and other decoration, out of the 
mouth of which flows the water, almost perpen- 
dicularly, so that there is no splashing. The liquid 
falls into a small basin, and thence into a larger 
one, whence it passes off by two openings. Drink- 
ing cups of galvanized iron are suspended at the 
sides by chains of the same metal. The fountains 
will be placed at a convenient height for children, 
but means will be taken to prevent them playing 
with the water. There is au inscription, recording 
that the fountain was “ Presented, a.p. 1859, by 
Robert Barnes.” It is intended to erect this 
specimen fountain beneath the railway arch in 
Oxford-street. Mr. Barnes has offered to erect as 
many of these fountains as the populous necessities 
of the city may require. A suggestion has been 
made that, by the use of a ball-tap, the lifting of 
the drinking-cups. might be made to turn on the 














water, which would then not be wasted. 


TENDERS. 
For works at Offington House, near Worthing. 
Mr. H. Clutton, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Crocker :— 
PANGS . bo viteseess dA eo €2,486 0 0 
Fostee sh. ccssipckcswleseseadwie 2,036 0 0 
Bushy «. 0c cccccvcescevcogece 2,029 0 0 
DRUM. 5s coid.as tos ow edhe oamhe 1,999 0 0 
PERCE? i 6. bBo ec Bice Dis eeNe 1,797.0 0 
Pritchard and Son ............ 1,740 0 0 





For alterations, No. 67, Cheapside, for Messrs. Roberts 









and Co. Mr. Thos. Burton, arehitect :-— 
BO EE AER RA Ep ee £2,020 0 0 
DACP S45 108. ce ACen eividcs 1,833 0 0 
PORE ta dilsc crept cies hen kobas 1,829 0 0 
Ring and Stanger ..........0. 1,805 0 0 
Oxford nd Co. «oc cecsccse cece 1,800 0 0 
Lawrence and Sons..........+. 1,780 0 0 
Prt iaclian ae vanneuadiasiies 1,699 0 0 
Downs (accepted) .........+0. 1,620 0 0 
For building Detached Cottage, at Dorking. Mr. Wm. 


G. Bartlett, architect :— 
Clarke, Westcott. ......scccccece #541 14 3 
Lynn and Dudley, Dorking...... 531 0 0 
F. and F. J. Wood, London...... 520 0 0 





For the partial rebuilding of Crown Tavern, Vinegar- 
yard, Drury-lane, for the Company of Proprietors of 
Drury-lane Theatre. Messrs. Nelson and Innes, archi- 





tects:— 
TUBES 6c ccc cknwncesvedesnst ae £970 9 0 
GIT 0... cccwesesccoes cage sacgce 895 0 0 
WRMMEEE Soc ciccccsedessdcscceuets 861 10 0 
CREE iis Ss.cic tenes Sede 870 0 0 
Soward 859 10 0 
0 ee ee 840 0 0 
Hill and Son.... 4. 815 0 0 
Hind and Alldred ............. 761 0 0 
BORDA ca diie de’ dns anacsdenenep 685 0 0 
NE ba san cio dackennt.o nse tehs 669 0 0 
Todd, Brothers ........ccceses- 648 0 0 





For new Shop Front, &c. 250, Regent-street, for Mr. 


Wrentmore. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect: — 
Poxley. ....-ccccccccccccccccece £395 0 0 
S. S. Wilson (accepted) ........ 375 0 0 





For the Preparatory Commercial School, Bedford. 
Mr. J. Horsford, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 






Hovenden :— 
Ancaster Deduct for 

stone. Bath stone. 
NEMO fin 4 cilities n:c.n oig,p'aceie £2,160 0 0 ....446 0 0 
F. and T. Wood . co. eee ©. Se ae. Oe 
G. Myers ......... 2,000 0 0. 39 0 0 
M‘Lennan and Bird 1,988 00. 40 0 0 
Dh MEIN ine ciche's<sicbe's< 1,945 00. 20 0 6 
WME. So5os cece vaek oe 1,860 0 0. 7 00 
Ws Webster ..icccccscciiee 1,819 0 0 — 
EL, BRGNCSE 4 agesnescesies 1,794 0 0. 12 0 @ 
T. Lawson and Joy ...... 1,720 0 0. 11 0 0 
T. Harvey ...2ccccccccccce 1,576 0 0. 26 0 © 
IPRCOOMOIS 6:45:64 oli ed ved Ss 1,558 10 0 . 10 0 0 
Conquest: .....cscesccccee Os". 11 0 0 
Wh, 0 RINE 5 ne ten a9 do 100% | ah 21 0 0 
Lindley, Firm, and Co..... 0 —_ 
Thos. Reynolds .......... 0 0 0 
G. Thompson ... O®. — 
J. Houghton..... ae 11 0 0 
W. Freshwaters . O-. 11 0 © 
BW MASTS cic ec cc ccen ce a 1) 0 06 








For first portion of restcration of St. Peter’s Church, 
Thanet, under Mr. Joseph Clarke, diocesan architect :— 




















Pitch Old Lead 

Pine. C. Deals. sates cwt. 

£ s.d.| € s.d4.| € s.d.! 5. a. 

Ringham ..| 1,397 0 0/|1,297 0 0) 77 0 0 | 18 6 
Lancefield ..| 1,423 10 0/;1,338 0 0| 35 0 0; — 

Wilson...... 1,441 0 0 1,361 0 0} 25 0 0/18 0 

DENKE . 200.5% 1,450 0 0|1,375 0 0} 45 6 0/18 O 

Smith ...... 1,452 4 01|1,378 0 0 46 0 0 | 19 © 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





'M. N.—Capt. Pic..k (the same process is!pursued in polishing 
granite as in polishing marble; but it occupies longer time. To 
polish granite properly requires powerful machinery ; it can scarcely 
be effected by hand).—H. 0.—S. C. P. (there is an account of it by 
Britton).—J. J. M.—J. B. W. (it is drawn correctly).—R. H. H.—Quiz 
(affair has been alluded to already).—é. 8. d.—A Poor Mechanic (for 
the general safety, wooden buildings are wisely prohibited by the 
Building Act).—C. G. L. (we cannot lay down a rule empirically. 
Don’t be afraid if the mortar be good).—E. W. G.—E. C.—F. L.— 
KG. H.—E. H.—E. W.—H. H.—H. C.—W. W. D.—W. C.—Mr. H.— 
W. P.—T. J. S.—Subscriber for many years.—G.W. H.—W. 8. P. 
gz” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¢c. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,’ and nov to the “ Publisher.” 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Volume for 1858 is now ready, price One 
Guinea. 

The Volume will be bound (qn being sent to the 
Office), for 3s. 6d.; or Covers for that purpose 
may be obtained at 2s. 6d. each (broad), and 2s. 
(narrow). 

lt is necessary to state whether the Advertise- 
ments are or are not to be included in the bound 
volume. 

The Publisher will feel obliged by Subscribers 
forwarding the amount of their Accounts up to 
the end of’ 1858. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 





made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ELLY’S PRACT ICAL BUILDER'S 


PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the ber of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; ae with the — Practice of Measuring, and an 
abstract of the N ew pore Act i the Construction of 

Revised an Coxmected by New Celculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several.experienced Measuring Surveyors. Ilus- 
trated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 
Royal Bvo. price 88. neatly bound. 

London : published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL ; and may be had of all Booksellers, 


Of whom may be had, New Editions in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works :—- 


1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
CARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for the Use 
of Workmen; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical Principles. 
Ten parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of 120 Steel 
Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams. 


2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
GOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the Use of Workmen; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
&c. &; and a description of the various materials employed. Ten 
Parts at 3s. es ety Steel 
Plates and Numerous Wood 

3. TREDGOLD. end NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Executing 
them in the purest style ; including an historical Description of Gothic 

Architecture. Iustrated by upwards of One Hundred Steel Engrav- 
ings, executed by Artists of first-rate talent, including numerous 

, &c. Twelve parts at 3s. ; or in boards, 36s. 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE : cohtaining Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective 
Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By S. H. 
BROOKS, hitect. utifully engraved on steel, with Direction for 
pe aye es and th the estimated Cost of each Edifice. Twelve parts at 3s. ; 


‘.. “DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, El Secti pective Views and Details of 
Churches, Chapels, doce ‘Almshousea, Gas Works, Markets, and 
other buifdings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect. 

Beautifully engraved on steel. Ten Parts, at 3s. 

6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR a and 0 PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE: containing a series of Designs for Decorating Apart- 
ments with taste, and suited to the various styles of Architecture. By 
H. W. and A. pay a thane oy House Decorators to her Majesty. Ten 
Parts, at 3s.; or in boards, 

7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION : bmg a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling; including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of om honk Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of oo Brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts, at 3s. ; or in boards, 3: 

THE ENGINEERS? and MECHAN ICS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, a new and oe edition, compreh Prac- 





LATE ENAMELLER, a good one, 
WANTED, immediately.— Apply by letter:to FORD, BROTHER, 
Slate Works, Gloucester or Liverpool. 


TO BELL-HANGERS. 
ANTED, a thoroughly PRACTICAL 
WORKMAN. None need apply unless they can give reference 
as to efficiency and integrity.—Address, Mr. PARKES, 17, London- 
street, Paddingion, W. 


ANTED, in the Country, for a month 


or six weeks, an ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, com- 
petent to make and finish elevations and perspective drawings.— 
Address, with references, X. “ Courier” Office, Manchester. 


W ANTED, a Person competent to undertake 











the SUPERINTENDENCE of some AGRICULTURAL 


HE Adveortione will will ahunthy We be OPEN to.an 
ENGAGEMENT, as practical MANAGING. MAN, to descnibe, 
superintend, and measure up work, and adjust the.aceounts, He isa 
vei te class testi jails, Salary moderat 
Ad@ress, E. A. Y. Office of “The Builder.” 


TO CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
HE Advertiser is in want.of a SITUATION 


as JOBBING MAN or FRENCH POLISHER.— Address 
G. E. W. 4, Church-street, Waterloo-road, 8. 


Advertiser (whose articles have recently 


expired) desires an ENGAGEMENT it in an fe penne | or he 
veyor’s Office where he would have an 
self. Salary moderate, and good reference can “4 bmn mays St 
8. C. Post-office, Bidford, Warwickshire, 

















BUILDINGS and general REPAIRS. He must derst the 
measurement of all kinds of bricklayers’ and carpenters’ work, and 
the tion of all* building —— His services 
would be ae, in the course of the g month. ti 

with references as to character, ability, and ct be made to 
Messrs. RAWLENCE and SQUAREY, Salisbury. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND 


HE Advertiser, a BRICKLAYER, wants 
EMPLOYMENT in an ARCHITECT or BUILDER'S OFFICE. 

Is quite qualified for such employment. Twenty-seven years-of age. 
— Al Kennington- 





TO PLUMBERS AND GLA 


ZIERS. 
ANTED, in the above Trades, a 


COMPETENT MA AN, to take the SUPERINTENDENCE of 
an Old-Established BUSINESS in London. The situation will be 
permanent, and none need apply who does not thoroughly under- 
stand the business. References required as to competence.—Apply, in 
the first place, by letter, to Mr. WM. BROWN, Accountant, 67, 
London-road, Southwark, near the Elephant and Castle, 8. 


dress, W. hs 32, Penton-place, 
road, 8. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of having BUILT, 

in the eastern part of London, FOUR DWELLINGS for the 

poor, according to a plan of his own. Should this be-obeerved by a 

Builder and Architect who will assist and waive profit (asthe adver- 

tiser is prepared to invest money without adequate returns), adine will 
oblige, addressed to J. C. Post-effice, Fenchureh-street, City, E.0. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man who can 

colour maps, plans, and engravings, a SITUATION as 
MESSENGER, or any other capacity where he can make himself 
generally useful. Writes a good hand; eight years’ character.— 
Address, Z. Z. Z.at Mr. Goodchild’s, White Hart-street, 8. 


PLUMBERS AND BU 


ANTED, a SITUATION a as "PLUMBER. 


A Man with a good character.—Address, G. L. C. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ N ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. In town or country. He is a good draughts- 
man, and quick at figures.—Address, A. X. 44, Stanhope-street, Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s-park. 


TO BELL HANGERS. 


\ \ J ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as GAS-FITTER,where he would have an opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of bell-hanging.—Address, P. L. Post-office, 
1, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO BUILDERS, TIMBER-MERCHANTS, &c. 


ANTED, by a steady, respectable Man, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, SALESMAN, TIME or 

STORE KEEPER, or any engagement where trust is required, Is a 

joiner by trade. Wri a fair hand, and would make himself gene- 
rally useful.—Address, G. B. P. 368, Euston-road, St. Pancras. 




















tical Illustrations of the d Processes —— in every 
description of Manufacture of the ‘British Empire. Illustrated by 
upwards of 2,000 Wood somal 5 By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mi cal Science has devel oped 
many of the omnes facts since the first publication, in 1835, of the 
pera ne ge The Inventions and discoveries recently made have 
tion of the Editor ; for, as the value of each 
was ted. - experiment, a description was according! ly prepared. By 
the selection of new articles, and care in the revision of old ones, this 
edition has now become systematically enriched ; so that it may be re- 
ceived as fully and faithfully expressing “‘ the existing state of Engineer- 
ins and Mechanism, pted to the wants of Practical Men.” In two 
large 8vo volumes, cloth Nettered, price 30s. 











0 ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


COUNTY, BOROUGH, and DISTRICT SURVEYORS.— 
MR. L, FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES 
selects ‘Assistants, and renders PROFESSIONAL AID generally. 
Surveys, Sections, &c. Maps, Plans, Drawings and Tracings. Perspec- 
tives drawn or tinted, &c. by the first artists only.—26, Charles-street, 
St, James-square, London, S.W. 


O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


het per et SURVEYORS, &e. —COMPETITION Working 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, —— Tracings, Quantities, Surveys and 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLESSLEY, 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London, 








RICKMAKING—WANTED, by a 


thoroughly practical man, with thirty years’ experience, . 
CONTRACT to DIG, MAKE, and BURN, or 2s Working F 








TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL OWNERS, AND OTHERS 

ANTED, by an Experienced MAN, who 

has just left his oa situation, where he has lived eight years, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or COLLECTING CLERK. — Address, 
H. H. Saw-mills, East Moulsey, Surrey. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 

SITUATION as a GRAINER and WRITER, having a general 

knowledge of the branches of the trade.—Address, H. J. 33, Sussex- 
street, Tottenham-court-road 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a steady Young Man, 
28, conatant EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTER and Jo 
Has been accustomed to prepare plain and working eye 
Testimonial can be produced as to ability.—Address, H. B. 3, Wilming- 
ton-place, Wilmington-square, Clerkenwell.’ 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 

Man, aged. 24, as CLERK of WORKS, Book, or Time 

Keeper. Has served five years with an Architect and Surveyor, and 

has unexceptional references for integrity and | aur: Would 

engage for two or three years at a small salary, to commence after the 

— _—~* months.— Address, W. B. Post-office, Buckhurst-hill, Wood- 
Oo) ex. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


of CARPENTERS and JOINERS ; thoroughly competent in 
all its branches in and out of shop, or to superintend a building, 
5-5 | just completed one. Most respectable references.—Address 
B. No. 9, Stevenson-terrace, Caledonian-road. 




















objections to go abroad.—Address, post- paid, to T. 0. Wood’s Coffee: 
house, Newington Butts, 8. 


RICK and TILE FOREMAN WANTED 


in the West of England. Must understand burning kilns and 
tile-making. A steady active man of character desired. A very 
nice cottage and coals found.—Apply, with all particulars, and wages 
wanted, whether married or not, to T. A. 8. care of Mr. E. GOOCH, 
Wholesale Stationer, 55, King William-street, London, 


PpRAUsetsMaAN WANTED, whose 


attention has been directed to the best class of villa architec 
ture,‘and who is practically competent to make designs and working 
pe pm alee mecti — the nature of previous employment, age, 
» to be to T. J. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








and salary 


UGBY and LUTTERWORTH TURN- 


PIKE ROAD.—RUGBY and HINCKLEY TURNPIKE ROAD. 
—RUGBY and WARWICK TURNPIKE ROAD.--RUGBY and KIL- 
WORTH TURNPIKE ROAD.—To PRACTICAL ROAD SURVEYORS, 
The Trustees of the above-mentioned Turnpike Reads give notice that 
they will, at a meeting to be holden at the le Hotel, in RUGBY, 
on SATURDAY, the 19th day of FEBRUARY next, proceed to the 
Election of a SURVEYOR for the pyrene ge sees Toad 
have a practical knowledge of the 
management of roads, and be competent ‘+ keep ecessary 
accounts. He will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
discharge of his duties, and to give security in the sum of 1002. for the 
due ee thereof. The salary will be not exceeding 802. per 








ann th Candidate must forward an application in his own 
hand- writing , stating his age, and present and past occupations, 
together wi : Testimonials of recent date as to and com- 


character 
petency, to the Clerk, on or before SATURDAY, the 12th day of 
FEBRUARY next ; but no Candidate need attend on that day, or on 
the day of election, unless specially written to for that purpose. 
By Order, EDMUND HARRIS, Clerk. 
Rugby, 19th January, 1859. 


HITECTS’ ASSIST. 
ANTED, a ‘a fivat-rate DRAUG HTSMAN, 


theneushly. competent to design buildings of various descri “4 
tions in the Gothic and Classic styles of architecture ; and those only 
are requested to apply who are of excellent taste and ability 
— Se salary required, VITRUVIUS, 


Oxford-street. 
ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, as BOOK- 


KEEPER, KEEPER of COSTS, and qecnsional ESTIMATOR. 
ple yaa 3 Sm efficient CLERK. Must have an unexceptionable cha- 
dress, sta’ age, salary required, and where last engaged, 
to J. H. Office of “The Builder.” One ve bas lee nm engaged in a job- 
bing business preferred, 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

PRACTICAL ASSISTANT, thoroughly conversant with 
estimating, for measuring and superintending every description of 
railway and building work. High testimonials. Abroad not objected 
to.— Address, H. H. 50, Amwell-street, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER ; 


would fill = his time with painting and glazing. — Address, 





HE Advertiser has discovered a means of 
BUILDING SUSPENSION-BRIDGES with IN 

STRENGTH and much less weight of metal. It hasbeen shown to a 
very eminent engineer, who considered it worthy of notice. Not 
having capital to carry out the system, arrangements would be made 
with any first-rate Engineer who would guarantee legitimate profits 
on the system ding. It liarly adapted for streets 
or roadways, and is very - simple,—Address, B. B. Messrs. Gardner and 
Stent’s Library, Guildford. 








MBERS AND BUILDERS. 


5 Iyer Advedioeer a first-rate PLUMBER, 

who has a thoro practical knowledge of and 
glazing, and has also a g knowledge of gasfitting, would be glad to 
hear of a SITUATION, as FOREMAN, in the above line. Can be 
highly recommended by his present employers.—Address, H. B. 9, 
Cheshunt-terrace, Waltham-cross, Herts. 





TO BUILDERS. 


TSE Advertiser, aged 27, is open to an 


ENGAGEMENT. Has‘had ten youn’ experience in the pro- 
fession ; can keep builders’ books, take out quantities, measure up 
work, get out detail or finished drawings, either geometrical or per- 
spective. First-rate testimonials. Small salary, only, required. 
Address, G. H. 18, Chichester-place, Gray’s-inn-road, 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
A® ASSISTANT, experienced in surveying 


and ——- and a good draughtsman, will shortly be a to 
an ENGAGEM Has other 


been ane upon drainage an 
public works of + cool and possesses good nents or would give 
references.— Address, J. H. 8. Post-office, Psa ar pace by ny 





TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. — 
YOUNG MAN, of good abilities, who 
has duly served his time to a Land it , Surveyor, and 

Auctioneer, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply for particulars, to 
C. B. at J. Caffin’s, ‘‘ The Exchange,” Bath. 





JUILDERS AND OTH 


Ss CLERK, a besianetiies ¥ Yo 
aged 26, pentevering and sober, with good know. Page Ta the 
London building trad le. Is quick at abstractin g and accounts, writes 
a good hand, and is a fair d ht: Good from 
employer.— Address, H. 24, Wellington-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


HANDY MAN isin WANT of a SITUA- 
TION on an ESTATE, or otherwise, to KEEP HOUSES, <e. in, 
REPAIR. He is competent to do the repairs of bricklaying, 
slating, and painting and glazing, and is willing to be at to his 
employer.— Address, K. X. 65, Star-street, Paddington, W- 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


N experienced ASSISTANT desires an 

ENGAGEMENT in London. He has been accustomed to 
responsible situations under several different architects, to whom, and 
to many well-known works, for which he has pre drawings, 
he will be happy to refer. — Address, K. X. P, News-Rooms, No, 76, 
Strand. 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, aged 23, acquainted with both styles, and V werrornae a 
knowledge of detail, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
—— salary moderate. — Address, K. M. N. 9, Walcot-square, 
London, 8. 


TO BUILDERS. 3 

FIRST-CLASS FOREMAN is now open 

to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He has been for many years in the 
habit of undertaking the SS ee Ay buildings in course of 
erection, and assisting in carpentry, &c. obtain. 
certificates as to character and Laem 5 hig Fy or apply, C. B. 
ll, — place, Commercial-road East; or Office «The 
Builde 











P. P. Wigmore Coffee-house, 26, Wigmore-street, C; quare. 


ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 

by a practical ZINC WORKER, BATH MAKER, and 

PLUMBER. Has a knowledge of gas- fitting, painting, glazing, 

japanning, &c.— Address, A. Z. 4, Raglan Cottages, Wipps-cross, 
Walthamstow, NE.. 


TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Young Man, "whe can draw neatly and write well. a moderate 
salary would be taken.— Address, P. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a good JOBBING HAND 
in the above branches, a constant SITUATION, in town or 
country.— Address, J. H. at Mr. Radbone’s, 42; Upper Manor-street, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 


ANTED, by a steady Married Man, 


SITUATION as PORTER. Can take time and work men- 
suration.—Address, M. G. 50, Tufton-street, Westminster. 


TO SAW MILLS AND TIMBER-MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged, active Man, 
of thirteen yout experience in the converting of f timber, a 
SITUATION as eg, “E Salesman, or Yard F 
satisfactory.—Address, R. V. 24a, Hemsworth-street, Hoxton, E.C, 





























TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a PERMA- 
NENT SITUATION as three-branch hand, town or country.— 
Address, T. C. at Mrs. Mead’s, No. 2, Carter-street, Walworth-road, 
Camberwell. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as GRAINER, 


GILDER, &c. — Address, JAMES ALLISON, 7, Sherborne- 








street, Blandford-square. 





KRCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN, 
accustomed to general drawing, land-surveying, levelling, aad 

the routine of office duties, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 
references.— Address, J. B. W. Post-office, 65, King William-street, 


City. 
PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS, 
who has had the superintending of buildings of a Suhel 
character, under an eminent architect, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
The highest references as to ability and character.—Address. J, B. 180, 
High-street, Hull. 








AS JUNIOR. ‘CLERK, a ‘a Youth, aged 17, 


steady and industrious ; can heap accounts, os a good matt 


reine | 





and can copy and trace drawings co correctly. wo 
builders, and can be strongly on tna a 7 —Address, A. 8, H. Kent 
Peckham. 8.E. 


Cottage, road, 


A 





JUNIOR ASSISTANT, of some > years! 


experience, and lately in a good Office, desires 
v: MASON 





NENT SITUATION. Address, A. B. Sud RADCLIEF, 2, 
Bedford-street, Bedford-row, Holborn. 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS A 
RESPECTABLE YOUN G MAN b ants 
CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, in Town or Country, as 
PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, and @ Understands Writing 


and Graining.—Address, J. H.7, Dorset-street, P 
YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 


Se rE 
Would be a 
Two Years. oul ‘0 very Sc. ‘al, 3 











or country. Five years’ good character. Address, G. 
helsea, 
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THE BUILDER. _ 


[ Fes. 5, 1859, 




















THOROUGH BUILDER’S CLERK, 
PE an gh ne wagy ig mane by renga pgs yg 


OPEN toan ENGAGEMENT. lass testimonials, and references. 
Address, F. B. 12, Aske-terrace, Hoxton New-town. 





HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFE- 


RENTERS, MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
SCALES, RULES, TAPES, T-SQUARES, &c. — JOHN ARCHBUTT, 
No. 20, ‘Westminster- -bridge-road, beth, near Astley’s Theatre, 

tfully calls attention to his stock of the above articles, manu- 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N EFFICIENT DRAUGHTSMAN, of 
eight years’ experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT. ie is 
competent to prepare finished and working drawings in both 
perme ag and is thoroughly acquainted with perspective and Gothic 
detail.— Address, A. Z. Office of “‘The Builder.” 





O SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, and 


Spat g hp og Sy Py ta age who supplies most of the 
used in the Building Trade, is desirous of meeting with a 
PARTNER, to assist 1 him in increasing an established business, well 
situate, at a wharf on the City side of the Thames. Capital not 
sought after so much as business connection, which is indispensable. 
To an active man connected with the above, or having a son to estab- 
lish in business, an excellent opportunity is here offered.—Apply, by 
letter, with real name, to A. B.O, care of Messrs. Harding, Pullien, and 
Co, 4, Lothbury. 


N the TIMBER TRADE.—A PARTNER 


WANTED, with from 7002. to 1,0007. in a Business taking from 

902. to 1007. per week, ready money. The proprietor has been in the 

trade for twenty years, and now wishes an active Partner to take the 

ee. —Apply, personally, to Mr. R. GREIG, St. Andrew’s 

Ane gpg ico, between Nine and’Ten, a.m. or by letter from Princi- 
only. 


ARTNERSHIP in an exclusive MANU- 


FACTURING BUSINESS, protected by Patent, ted with 








factured by superior pes ath The prices will be found considerably 
lower thee ever charged for articles of similar quality.—An il 


IMLICO IMPROVEMENTS. — NOTICE. 


of REMOVAL of STEVENS’S GLASS MOSAIC.—G. H. STE- 
VENS’S PREMISES, No. 14, Stafford-row, Pimlico, having been pur- 
chased ~— the Pimlico Improvements, architects, builders, and the 
lic, are respectfully informed that the MOSAIC WORKS are 
REMOVED to 56, GREAT QUEENS STREET, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 





y— 
price-list forwarded free on application.—8- “inch dumpy level, com- 
pare six guineas; 10-inch ditto, eight guineas; 14-inch ditto, ten 
; with compass, one guinea each extra. Best 5-inch theodolite, 
divided on silver, eighteen guineas. 


Giienront ANTIQUARIAN.— A New 





hand-made DRAWING PAPER, manufactured of pure linen 

from all chemical bleach, of moderate and uniform grain 

(that on permit of the paper being cut up for comparatively small 

drawings) ; carefully sized, and admirably adapted for taking colour ; 
firm, strong, and tough. Manufactured specially for Messrs. Winsor 

and Newton, at the celebrated “Turkey Mill.” The initiais of the firm 

are in the water-mark, and at the corner of each sheet is stamped their 

trade mark (Griffin). Price, per sheet (52 inches by 30 inches), 7s. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 





IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 
INDESTRUCTIBLE SILICIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn 
greatly REDUCED in PRICE, and will be delivered at the Nine Elms 
Station, London, at 90s. per 1,000.—Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 











pro’ 
Decorative Art, in extensive demand, is OFFERED to any Gentleman 
of business qualification who would introduce @ capital of not less than 
1,0002. to 2,0007. The works are in active-operation, with considerable 
orders on pr asaya. execution.—The works may be viewed, and 


ai ven, hat application to Mr. THOMAS GERVAS 
BINSON “1 14, ola Chambers, E.C. 








OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Patron: H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. — ENTIRELY 

NEW and HISTORICAL LECTURE, illustrating the Beauties of 

Gay's “ Beggar’s Opera.” The Vocal Ge Gems will be sung by Miss 

Roden, Mr. Thorp Peed, and Mr. Lennox Horne. Every evening 

iafag songs at Eight ; Wednesdays at Three o’clock.— Important 

Novelty : Italian Salamander, Signor Buono Core, walking in 

the ais of flames. Dissolving Views of Don Quixote. Lectures 

on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Moule’s og na Light, Music, 
&c, &. Madrigals, &c. by the St. George’s Choir. 

Managing Director—R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 





OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 


WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, 8.E. Fire-bricks, Lumps, 
and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James Newton, of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), = to solicit the of C 
Gas Companies , Engineers, Builders, &c. &e. Depot for Ramsay’s 
superior Newcastle Fire bricks, Clay Retorts, &c. Sanitary Pipes, 
Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c. at the lowest prices. Shipping 
orders executed with despatch. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 


PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this Ware is REMOVED to No. 21 
ange North, City-road Basin,N. 2ndly, that the trade 

“ TERRO-M ETALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
oar 3rdly, that the “Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
les known so long as ‘‘ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 














HE ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, CIVIL 
ENGINEERS’ and MACHINISTS’ DRAWING ESTABLISH- 

ENT. Offices, 15, Old-street, City-road, E.C. These Classes are now 
open. Fee for the Day Class, 32. 3s. per dtuarter, Evening ditto, 17. 1s. 





Hours, day, Ten till Four ; Evening, Six till Nine, or Seven till Ten. 
Every day and evening, Saturday Quarter from 
date of entrance. A prospectus, with list of ref licati 





to Mr. THOMAS J. HILL, Architect, Principal of the "Classes. 


—— 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 


MENTS, combining a highly tive and ical substi- 
tute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.’S 
Pattern-book, a by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design an: d estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Broseley, Salop. 

London Agent—W. B. SIMPSON, 456, Ayest Strand, who has on 

view a great variety of specimens of the pavements. 








URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. — PRACTIC CAL FIELD INSTRUCTION is 
aa in pn Levelling, Civil , &c. by Messrs. 
E, SMITH, and LEWIS, Civil meers, Surveyors, &c. of 
practice, who give Instruction in every branch of the 

Months, Two Guineas. 
1p &c. apply at the Offices, 24, Guild- 


ASSERT and ENGINEERING 


DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers’ 
Assistants, Clerks of Works, o. established by Messrs. 

, and LEWIS, vil Engineers, &c, for giving 

DAY ‘a EVENING INSTRUCTION Ny Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawin, ive, Isometrical, and Geometrical 
Drawing ; Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 
Taking out “Quantities, Estimating Builders Work, &c. 





ao deen Pupils, per Quarter; 
One Guinea per { ig a are no onieie? the moceee include the 
whole of the above, with the use of Dra , T-Squares, Plans, 


Boards 
Drawings, Models, ‘&c.—For r Prospectuses of the Dra’ Classes, appl: 
at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square, London. _— 


HE ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 





ENGINEERS, &c. MACHINISTS’ DRAWING CLASSES.— 
The following are oe on esger a Mr. T. J. HILL’S EXHIBITION 
of STUD) e meant Jan. 15, 1859 :—“ For 


beginners this Bont be a very lishment.” Engineer, 
Jan. 7 :-—“ The collection was oue ce of considera extent, and certainly 
did oo 7 Se meamy one the pupils, and to the 
ity of their teachers. The classes offer ‘excellent foe ype pee net for 
acquiring a gg se 6 the now indisp 
rt Journal, Feb. :—‘“‘ The system po don De : ppears to 
eee sound.” “ School and Teacher :”—* The Exhibition 
its more than usual talent and progress this year.” Educational 
“Expositor :—“ Both the drawings and the classes are highly spoken 
of. The pupils are satan the sons of some of the principal architects 
ae builders of the saetropolis.—Offices, 15, OLD-STREET, Vity-road, 


RAWING, &c.—One Guinea per Quarter, 


Five Eve er Week, from Seven to Ten. The Terms 

ine tal five, Evenings eering and Mechanical Drawing, Colour- 
ing, Taking out Quantities, &c. &c.—For Prospectuses of the Drawing 

Classes, apply at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 











URVEYING,- "MATHEMATICAL, and 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS of the finest manufacture. 
‘ALES and RULES for all LAND CHAINS, STAVES, 
&c. may be selected from the highly finished stock of 


T. and H. DOUBLET, No. 4, CITY-ROAD, 


Near Finsbury-square, London, at peiees which will defy competition. 
N.B.—Instruments and Scales made to order. on illustrated Catal 


logues 
Prices current, gratis. ni 


ff entote to INVENTORS.— 


Provisional Protection for Six Months, ce 
au hrs on 82. 8s. ; Notice to Proceed, 
A 





nt, 121, = a Reo = Bit. 9. if +4 application be 

e o! and Foreign Patents, 

may be Tea (gratis) on exultentnan to B. BROWNE and ©O. Patent 
, 52, William-street, London-bridge, E.C. 











RACING and DRAWING PAPERS. 
WATERLOW'S TRANSPARENT TRACING PAPERS. 
LEON’S ENDLESS RACING PAPERS 


CARTRIDGES. 
ENDLESS DRAWING CARTRIDGES, 54 INCHES WIDE. 
MOUNTED DRAWING PAPERS ALWAYS READY. 
WILLIAMSON’S SECTIONAL LINES FOR ENGINEERS. 


WATERLOW AND SONS, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT STATIONERS 
(Contractors with her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and the principal 
way Companies in England) 

London-Wall, and Parliament-street, London. ‘Samples sent free. 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 
and CONTRACTORS.—FOR SALE, Several EXCELLENT 
bo ngs ey rae ve Simms, at meg ape _ 

makers “An, to JOHN iN -ARCHBUTT, 1 , Westminster Bridge-road, 








tone STAIRS STRENGTHENED by 


means of TERRA COTTA COLUMNS and ARCHES, made 
light and neat to support the ends; also FILLED OUT with stone in 
cement, terra cotta tiles, harder, or with the CEMENT MANUFAC- 
TURED EXPRESSLY for hard stone, like - ies (impervious to 
damp) ; used even for stables, and guaranteed b; 
JAMES PULHAM, BROXBOURNE. 

See article on the subject, page 380 of 1858. ‘‘ Builder,” by J. P. 
a in standing with a crowd on the POLYTECHNIC stairs 
a e. 








he M P T U L Ico N. 
THE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR-CLOTH, 
‘Warm, Noiseless, haga and Ornamental 
THE BEST (TAYLER’ cE LO. TO BE HAD OF 


9 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE ae an 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 


* , 


© ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS — 


T. TRELOAR, 42, - sg aarmanig 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE “MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 
HASSOC: 


of the best quality on the vo Fpeseeniiis terms. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 











WINDOW GLASS. 
HOMAS MILLINGTON’S NEW LIST 


of REDUCED PRICES are now ready, and may be had en 
application. 
SHEET GLASS, 1 See, in 200 feet cases, at 26s. hy per case, 


”» irds, ” ” 
pa seconds, »” gon. on 


” id ” 80s. ” 
Boxes of 100 feet each, at 10s. 12s. 14s. or 16s. according to size. 
2loz. 260z. 320z. and 42oz. in various qualities. 
Also, CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
160z. and 2loz. € round, Matted Glass of various Patterns, and Coloured 
Glass, British Place Glass, Patent Plate, Cast and Rolled Rough Plate, 
from 4 to 1 inch thick. 


COLOURS, VARNISHES, &c. 

Genuine White Lead, 32s. 6d. ; seconds ditto, 30s. 6d. percwt. Lin- 
seed Oil, Boiled ditto, Turpentine. Pale Oak Varnish, 7s.6d.; Carriage 
ditto, 10s.; Copal ditto, 14s, per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, 
Brushes, &c. 

The PT prices subject to the fluctuation of the markets. 

PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 

LIFT PUMPS AND PUMPS FOR DEEP WELLS; PLAIN 
AND SUNK HANDLE WATER-CLOSEIS. 

Cocks and Valves of every description. 
Milled Sheet Lead and Pipe of i — Old Lead bought or taken in 
change. 

T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 

Established upwards of One Hundred Years. 


LASS.—W. H. JACKSON supplies 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of glass, of the best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms. 

its of prices and estimates forwarded, on application at the 

Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 


WAREHOUSE. 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 
Coloured, Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and every description of Glass. 
Estimates and Price Lists forwarded free on receipt of business card 








R. METTAM and CO. 
30, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


LASS PAINTING and MURAL DECO- 


sud RATION.—LAVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Southampton-street, 
d, beg to inform the clergy, architects, and others, that they 

ate be happy to submit DESIGNS for such "WINDOWS as may be 
entrusted to them, as also for ecclesiastical decorations. They beg 
still to call attention to their grisaille and quarry glass, of an inexpen- 








sive but very effective character.— Prices, &c. forwarded on aj 


given for the inlaying of Pulpits, Reredos, Fonts, &c. &¢. 
Tesselated Pavements, with Patent Tessere. The New ‘Transparent 
Glass Mosaic. Descriptiv: e Catalogues on application. 

N.B. 56, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN. 


OHO PLATE-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 


No. 26, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
PLATE-G@LASS&, 


Of a superior Quality and Colour, 
SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
Contracts given upon application. 


LAZIERSY DIAMONDS! 
J FOR CUTTING EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GLASS, 
Price from 10s. to 27s. 6d. each, 
‘0 be had of the Wholesale Manufacturer— 
JOHN EDWARDS. 20, SHARP’S-ALLEY, WEST SMITHFIELD, 
London, E.C. 








APER-HANGINGS. — The CHEAPEST 


HOUSE in London for every description of PAPER-HANG- 
INGS is CROSS’S WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, No. 70, GREAT 
PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford-street, where you can gelect from the 
LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT in the Kingdom, 
THIRTY PER CENT. CHEAPER than any other House in the Trade. 
Builders, Decorators, Dealers, and large Consumers, will do well to 
visit this Establishment. 


ITY WINDOW-BLIND MANU- 


FACTORY (established 1810), 2 and 3, CREED-LANE, St. 
Paul’s.—J. HILL (successor to Messrs. Snoxell and Hallett), continues 
to supply the trade and the public in general, with BLINDS, ofthe 
best description, at the lowest prices. Country orders promptly 
attended to. Estimates given for large or small quantities of Inside 
or Outside Blinds, 

















O BUILDERS, CABINETMAKERS, and 


OTHERS.—ALFRED CARTER submits the following very 
reduced prices for really useful sorts :— 


-inch Prepared Flooring .......... £011 6 per square. 
-inch Prepared Flooring .......... 013 0 per square, 
Inch Prepared Flooring ... ........ 015 0 persquare. 
Good Yellow Deals........+.s++.e006 0 3 3 each. 
Spruce Deals . s-es O 8 O each. 
Pine Planks, Dry, 12 ft. 3 by ll...... 0 3 6 each. 
Yellow Battens ...... soevecee 1110 O per 120. 
Mah y, planks and boards, from 6d. per foot. 


gan: 
All sawn goods delivered within three miles free of cartage, 
ALFRED CARTER, Old Bethnal-green-road, N.E. 





REPARED FLOORING !—W. G. 


WARDLE calls the attention of Builders and the Trade to the 


following prices for ser i ’ 
SPruce ..seeeee 12s. 138. 15s. — persquare 
White ........ 128.94. 138.6d. 158.6d. 18s. ‘ 
Yellow ........ 138.6d, 14s.6d. 16s. 6d. 19s.6d. _,, 


Delivered within three miles free of charge. 
STANGATE SAWING and PLANING MILLS, Palace-road, 


CORN TIMBER WHARF anc 
AW-MILLS. 
CANAL BRIDGE, SOLD KENT-ROAD, LONDON. 
A Monthly Price Current forwarded on application. 
RICHARD MAY, Proprietor. 


Green ou NOKES and CO. Cambridge- 








street, Old St. Pancras- aad, invite the attention of Builders 
and the Trade generally, to their STOCK of DRY FLOORING 
MOULDINGS, &c. at the LOWEST Remunerative PRICFS, 

Books of Designs of Mouldings forwarded on application. 





NOTHER GREAT REDUCTION. — 
Yellow Deals, from 3s. 3d. ; Spruce, 2s. 9d.; Pine Plank, 3s. 3d. >. 
Mahogany and F. Walnut, Bad. ; 24-inch White Battens, 104. 10s. ; 
Yellow, 112. 10s. ; 1-inch White Flooring, 15s. 6d. ; 2 ditto, lls. 6d. 5 
l-inch Yellow, 16s, 6d.; = atte, 13s. Bird’s-eye Maple Veneer, ad. 
free to any part of to 
T. FORMAN, 1 1, Walnut-tree- walk, Walcot-place, Lambeth. 


LFRED ROSLING and SONS beg 
inform their Customers and the Building Trade generally, that 
they are enabled to allow a discount of 15 per cent. upon their list 
prices for Mouldings. A large Stock of Dry Flooring at low prices. 
Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside, S.E. 


LOORING and DEALS, at the LOWEST 
CASH PRICES.—SAMUEL PUTNEY solicits the attention of 
a and others to his extensive Stock of Prepared Flooring, Deals, 








y- 
3-inch Prepared Flooring, 11s. 6d. per square. 
1-inch ditto, 15s. per square. 
Yellow Battens, 112. 103. per 120, 12 by 23. 
Yellow Deals, from 3s. 3d. —_ 
Spruce Deals, from 2s. 9d. eac! 
Pine Plank (ary), 12 ft. 3 sy by] llin. from 3s. 6d. each. 
Honduras ogany, Plank and Board, from 6d. per foot. 
Borough-road, Southwark, and Elm-street, Gray’s-inn-lane. 


O CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &.— 
THOMAS W. ELLSTON, ‘Timber Merchant, respectfully in- 
forms his eo and the public generally that he has taken, 
See SES, 206, TOOLEY-STREET, of the South Eastern Railway 
mpany, adjo oining their Termini, London-bridge, where, in con- 
fanebon with his old-established premises in King-street, Borough, he 
is prepared be suppiy, from a large ~ well-assorted stock, Timber, 
Deals, Floo: Boards, Matched Linings, Mouldings, &e, af 
the lowest rosathle prices, for cash. 
P.S. Country orders executed with prompt attention, and all sawn 
gon (Ball Timbers excepted), delivered free of cartage within three 
es, 








T HOUSES of PARLIAMENT.— 


NORWAY TIMBER WHARF. 

BENJAMIN JAMES HUDSON begs to inform Builders and the Trade 
in general that he has taken the above 7 Premises, where, in 
conjunction with his other established Yards in Great Peter-street, 
Westminster, and Endell-street, Long-acre, he is always ready to sup- 
ply from a large and well-assorted Stock, Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch,. 

h, Oak, Elm, Timber, Deals, Seasoned Flooring, Matched Board~ 
ing, and Mouldings, as low as any advertised house in London. 





Mahogany, in log ..... Kevanee eeeeee from Os. 5d. 
thdsconce 9.  @:6 
scoseces ip 2S 

veces pp: OS 
cocceces gp. 8 8 
Yellow and White “Battens wveceeee spp 1ll 


pared Flooring 
White.— in. 12s. ; lin. 15s. 6d. SYellow. —1} in. 19s. 
Timber and Deals Lightered, Landed, and Carted. 








TO PAINTERS. 
REENSLADES PATENT GROUND- 
PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining many important improvements, both in 
usefulness and durability. GREENSLADE’S Painters’ Brushes of all 
descriptions are made in two qualities—good, and superlatively good. 
The latter are of the very best materials, and worthy of the attention 


Se en ae ae ee a oe 











GREENSLADE, Thomas-street, Bristol. 
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Skis ot re DEAL TO po aa ALL 





street ; also ufacturer of Improved Kno’ and Decora- 
tive Varnishes, 
O BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &—OAK 


GRAINING in OIL, dd. per yard, in quantities not less than 
sixty yards. Writing and * other Graining, at low prices, or by con- 
tract. Reference aie to C. PETTET, 12, Maida-hill, 
Edgware-road, Padi 


ARNISHES, COLOURS, and PAINTS. 


WILKINSON, HEYWOODS, and CLARK, Manufacturers, 
Battle-bridge, London, N 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 


Genuine White Lead, 31s. names seed Oil, 2s.3d.; Turpentine, 
2s. 2d1.; Boiled Oil, 23. 6d. ; Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; Carriage, 12s. ; 
Copal, 4s. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &e. &ec. for 


F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E.C. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 31s. Pg ewt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 3d. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; 
Langs 3s. 2d. per Mon ; : 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. per gallon 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and Varnish Warehouse, 
45, Coleshill-street, ico. 
Every astiale for the Trade ‘at the lowest price. 

















ATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING ESET, 


a cheap, durable, and perfectly waterproof roofing, one pe 
per square foot. Patent Inodorous Felt for damp walls, a Sheathing 
Felt, and Dry Hair Felt for steam boilers. Most liberal terms allow 
to agents.—D. ANDERSON and Son, ufacturers, 23 and 234, 
Billiter-street, London. 


SPHALTE._GERVASE FOOTTIT, 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
manufactured by steam-power, laid down in the best manner, or 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forwarded with 
material, Post-office orders or reference in London promptly attended 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. 


SPHALTE, FOREIGN ard BRITISH, 


for FLAT ROOFING, and every description of PAVING, 
y in damp situations. 
FROM 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte for Footings and 
Barn Floors, with Instructions for using it. 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmer Asphalte 
Office, Monument Chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. 
N.B. Importer of the PURE ROCK AS PHALTE, from the LIMMER 
nes in Hanover. 


SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 


rendered of uniform congieeney ty $ — es. 

ARED for every description of Building, way, 
PREP. { and Agricultural be al . sd ea 
for every purpose, situation, and expo: 
TEMPERED { phic Bw. , 

The Trade — on advantageous terms, and estimates given 
for works of any magnitude ; also for 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT, 


THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cambridge- -heath Wharf, Hackney ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; $ 
City Offices, 19, London- -street, E.C. opposite 
e Blackwall Railway. 

















URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
bility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity tothe following letter FROM SIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“‘March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this morning, 
respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 
being erected here.” 

N. B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
Tubing. 

. THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 


INDIA - RUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PIPES, WASHERS, 
ENGINE-PACKING, both round and flat, and SOCKET-RINGS, for 
Hot-water Pipes. Vulcanized Rubber Door-Springs, and Solid Round 
Rubber Cord of all sizes of any length. Billiard Cushions and Rubber 
Strips eut to any pattern for Bagatelle Tables. 

Diving Dresses of superior make, and improved Vulcanized Rubber 
Supply-pipes for ditto. 

Vulcanized Rubber in Sheets from three to four feet wide, and 
of any thickness. Air-beds, Pillows and Cushions, Inflating Portable 
Baths, Invalid Cushions, and articles of this kind made to any pattern 
to order. 

N.B. All communications and orders punctually attended to, ad- 
dressed to the Manufactory, JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell- 
mews, Goswell-road, London. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
rary Awnings on sale or Orders per post receive the most 


porary 
t attenti: 
~  PIGGOTT. 


115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 























RTANT TO B 
EGISTEKED CAST-IRON ‘CHIMNEY- 


HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring a perfect 
formation of the Flue, and rendering smoky chimneys impossible. One 
ding. 


trial will cause their adoption in reer a 
Price . 6d. each, acco’ ig 
IRON GIADERS and COLUMNS to. MODEL or DRAWING. 


IRON PIPES and connections for gas, water, and liquid manure. 

RAIN-WATER PIPE and EAVE-GUTTERS, at wholesale prices. 
Also, O-G Gutters, Sash-weights, STABLE FITTINGS, pumps, 
tomb railing, cattle and Pig row Ny COLUMNS, with caps and 
bases, and kind of Builders’ Castings, in stock, at LYNCH 
WHITE'S Iron , Upper Ground-street, London, near Black- | 
friars-bridge, 


a 


€ 





ESSRS. ROSHER and CO. 
LIME, CEMENT, and BRICK MERCHANTS. 
LONDON WHARFS:— 

ALBION WHARF, HOLLAND-ST. BLACKFRIARS, 8.E. 

MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
KINGSLAND BASIN, KINGSLAND-ROAD, N.E. 
LIMEKILN-HILL, LIMEHOUSE, E. 


Whereat can be obtained of the best quality :— 
GREY-STONE, CHALK, and FLARE 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, KEENE’S, ATKINSON’S, MARTIN’S, and 
PARIAN CEMENTS. 


pi and KENT BRICKS. 
RED SUFFOLK FACING BRICKS. 
PALE MALM-CUTTERS, PICKINGS, PAVIORS, 

STAFFORDSHIRE ORNAMENTAL PAVEMENTS, in RED, 
BLUE, and BUFF; also GARDEN EDGINGS. 

TERRO-METALLIC GROOVED STABLE BRICKS, CHANNEL 
BRICKS, and CLINKERS. 

PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING and RIDGE TILES. 

Mr. R. BROWN’S RED and GREEN RIDGING, with CHAM- 
FERED CRESTS. 

COLOURED and WHITE GLAZED TILES, for Wall Linin; 

WELSH, NEWCASTLE, and STOURBRIDGE WIRE BRICKS 
LUMPS, and TILES of every description and size. 

RED and GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN- PIPES, &c. 

TERRA COTTA, CEMENT, and RED CHIMNEY- POTS. 

HAIR, PLASTER, LATHS, WHITING, SAND, BALLAST, and 
other BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Goods forwarded by Railway with despatch. 


LIME WORKS, CHALK, FLINT, and BALLAST WHARFS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 


I ONDON and WEST of ENGLAND 
4 CEMENT WORKS, Dunball, Bridgwater.—Hydraulic, Portland, 
Bath and Roman Cements, Blue and White Lias Lime, lump and 
ground.— wg : Bridgwater, and 9, North 


MARK and CO. Dunball, 
dington. 
TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known 
and esteemed in London for pintiecing purposes, is a quick- 
setting Cement, that requires no colouring. Sold exclusively by J =, 
BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westmi 


’ 








HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING 
by Messrs. Allen and Co Bailingdon, near Sudbury. 


The Yellow and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING KS, 
by Messrs. Caleb Hitch and Co. Ware, Herts. 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CU1 CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
and the MALM and BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex. 


The EWELL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKS. 
And the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS. 





COWLEY, KENT, AND ESSEX BRICKS, 
IN ANY QUANTITY, BY BARGE ALONGSIDE. 
JOHN and WM. EASTWOOD, 
WELLINGTON WHARF, Belvidere-road, NSIGNEES. 
Lambeth, and Kent- road- Bridge, icy 
The usual commission allowed to merchants of the trade from the 
monthly pricelist 
N.B. Every description of the Building Goods 


of the Trade always in Stock. 
TAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS and 


RIDGING.— Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving Tiles of 
various designs. Blue and Red and Ornamental Roo: Tiles 
pF ate ap Plain Rolled, Capped, and Pinnacled Ridge Tiles of 

age yen and Grooved Ridging, with Crest Ornaments, in Green, 
Blue, and Red, for the different —_—-. Ty pag Stable Pavings, 
Grooved, of various sizes. Blue Facing Bri 

J. and W. EASTWOOD, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road "Bridge. 


COTT’S PATENT CEMENT, 


Manufactured only by 
WHALE LEE, SON, and SMITH, 
L-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
This Cement is s highiy reco recommended for Internal or External 
tering, Brickwork, &c. 











and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
Messrs. ROBINS and CO. 
TO WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED in 1851, 


are prepared to 
SUPPLY ANY a. OF THE VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for all the purposes to which Cement is 
applicable. 
Orders received at Great Seotland-yard, and at the Works. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENT for 

internal uses. These wéll-known hard Stuccoes dry quickly, 

and can be painted upon within a few days.— Made and sold by 

JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, 
Westminster. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE 
Manufacturers only of first-class nite, for the home and 


reign 
Lowney yp is mamatnebael a these works with especial 
ti pores ms ae for stuccoing, botecwue., the blocks 
for eleaien: tidal work, or otherwise. 
LONDON WHARF, BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 


RCHARD HOUSE, BLACKWALL.— 
ROMAN CEMENT and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured 
by F. M. EDEN.—Any quantity can be obtained at the ee 
or at Falcon Wharf, 80, Bankside, Southwark, where all kin 
building naterials may be obtained. 
80, Bankside, 


ALCON WHARF, 


Southwark.—F. M. EDEN, Manufacturer of ROMAN CEMENT 
and PLASTER of PARIS. Drain- “Pipes ofevery description. Portland 
Cement, and all kinds of Building Materials, in any quantity. 


HARLES RICHARDSON, 
BRUNSWICK WHARF, VAUXHALL. 
And 6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON BASIN. 
COWLEY and KENT BRICES, per Bit, bate 
alongside, or delivered in any quantities, direct fro 
SUPERIOR WHITE SUFFOLK | ‘FACINGS, 
Splays, Door-Jambs, Coping Bricks, Stable Clinkers 
DA ‘RED’ RACINGS, Rebhen, Splays, 
Paving 
BRIGHT ‘YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and 


Cutters, - the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pickings, 
Paviors. 


BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Unglazed. 

BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE VITRIFIED 
BRICKS, and Channelled Stable Bricks. Red, Blue, and Buff Terro- 
Metallic Paving Tiles. Plain, Flanged, Rolled-top, and Ornamental 
Groov idging, &c. Broseley Tiles. 

WHITE GLAZED BRICKS. 

FIRE GOODS. Newcastle, Stourbridge, and 


Welsh Fire Bricks. Tiles, —- Fire Clay and Flue Linings, any 
Pattern Brick, &c. made to o; 


TERRA- COTTA CHIMNEY - POTS, Vases, 
Trusses, Garden Border Edging, &c. 
SLATES, best quality from the Bangor Quarries. 


YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, 
Steps, Sinks, Coping, &c. Sawn Slab for Hearths, Jambs, &c. 
ES. Pan, Plain, Ornamental Roofing, 
Paving, Oven, Mathematical, &c. A great variety of Red and White 
Goods always kept in Stock. 
GLAZED be mate nda SEWAGE PIPES, 
Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench 


GREY STONE and d CHALK LIME. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, Ground, or in Lump, 
from Stockton, Wilmcote, Leicester, or Aberthaw. 

CERES. Roman, Portland, Parian, Lias, 
Bath, Keene’s, & 

PLASTER of PARIS, fine and coarse, of best 
quality, at reduced prices. 

HAIR, Laine, Sand, Ballast, &c. 


IMPORTER OF DUTCH CLINKERS. 
All kinds of Building — — by Rail the same day as 


ROAD MATERIALS. Guernsey Granite, 
Kentish Flints, and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and unbroken. 
Tenders given for any quantity. 
N.B. Landing Wharf and Drawing Dock at Vauxhall. 


BERTHAW BLUE LIAS LIMESTONE, 
FREE on BOARD at CARDIFF, at the LOWEST PRICE. 
ABERTHAW BLUE LIAS GROUND LIME, 
to any Railway Station in the Kingdom; also at my Wharfs, ata 
price to ensure its use in preference to any other Lime, its cemen- 
titious qualities being superior to any of the Lias Limes. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, and BRUNSWICK WHARF, 
VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
*,* This superior cere ~ Aa 85 Ibs. to the imperial 





























TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


BANGOR WHARF, CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 

LIME, CEMENT, SLATE and BRICK 
MERCHANTS, PLASTER of PARIS MANU- 
FACTURERS ; 

Thames Sand and Ballast by the yard or barge, and Building 


generally. 
Country orders forwarded with despatch. 





TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


Sole Consignees of 
NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 


will receive prompt attention. 





EMENT.— ROMAN and PORTLAND 
J CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by C. J. 
HILTON, can be hhad in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his 
a 6, Upper Se London; and also at the ”Manu- 
Faversham, K 
B bnaceCuumehrdunatted Gee hip t, on advantag! terms. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 


Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can supply any age 3 
of the above STRONGLY HYDRAULIC LIME direct from 
works in WARWICKSHIRE by CANAL or RAIL, in ianaan or 
any part of the kingdom, o<. have now made arrangements 
that will enable them to deliver at such prices, either LUMP or 
GROUND, as will ensure its used, not only in works where 
quality is considered, but for ordinary purposes, and its use 
will be found very advan’ us in buil all BASEMENT 
FLOORS, being better ada; for such purpose than any other lime 


TWENTY YEARS since Mr. GREAVES introduced his 
BLUE LIAS LIME into London, and from its very superior quality, it 
has been used during that period in most of the LARGE WORKS that 
have been constructed in and near the METROPOLIS and THROUGH- 


SEA, and 
. and RAILWAY WORKS, 








WALLS, for TUNNELS, SEWERS. 

and VERY GENERALLY FOR CON ‘CRETE, in which works 
it has given satisfaction, and has been LE the BEST BLUE 
LIAS LIME t it can be brought into the LONDON MARKET. 


Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can deliver it to ANY PART 
OF LONDON by RAILWAY OR WATER CONVEYANCE, and it 
See a Ree See (No OTHER LIME BEING KEPT) at 


 DEPOT—14, SOUTH a PADDINGTON, W. 
L. M. TATHAM, Agent. 
WORKS—HARBURY, near Southam. 
STOCKTON, near Rugby. 
WILMCOTE, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
OFFICE—WARWICK. 


a= PORTLAND, BATH, and 





ese CEMENTS are Senate by Messrs. GREAVES and 
KIRSHAW. from the natural CEMENT STONE OF THE LIAS 
EMINENTLY HYDRAULIC, and Pn 
OUS property; they have been LARGEL SUP PPLIED 
IN LONDON for SEVERAL YEARS past, and there is a constan‘ 
increasing demand for them. 
The LIAS CEMENT.-resembles BATH STONE in colour, is very 
orang UE aR at the SAME PRICE AS ROMAN 


No. 14, SOUTH” WHARF, PADDINGTON, W. 
AMES R BLASHFIELD 


(Late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KEENE’S 
of , Bricks, Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Tiles, 
Pots, ‘Trusses, Copings, fe. ; Stone Stone-ware Drain Pipes, 
an 
No.1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED STREET, PADDINGTON. 


OHNS & CO’S PATENT PERMANENT 
e STU! ms WASH yen | non-absorbent), STUCCO, CEMENT, 
STUCCO P. —CLARK and BENGOUGH, Manufacturers, Grand 
prem Canal A Bridge Old Kent-road.— Office, 4, George-yard, Lombard- 


ARIAN CEMENT for INSIDE WORK. 


With this ot meee prams sep Ne Saint ont Seer 
one-fourth the usual time, Stucco may be painted or 
papered within forty-eight | aa A finer quality produces a beautiful 
and hard scagliola imitation of marble. Manufacturers, FRANCIS 
BROTHERS, and POTT, Nine Elms, London. 


LUE LIAS LIMESTONE— 


B.C. MARSHALL and = supply SUBMARINE BLUE LIAS 
LIMESTONE, quarried — = ee Lyme Regis. Contracts 
made for large or small quan’ 

Agent, C. Supp, Pines tet, Dorsetshire. 


RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 


LAND CEMENT combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
Cements with the additional advantage that it greatly excels them in 
its cementitious properties; that it is not gop y frost, and does 
—- vegetate in in damp situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EX- 

RIMENTS on ee ont a ene eh 
Tuetitute <S cil Engineer, to be obtained from the Makers, JOHN 
BAZLEY WH and BROTHERS, bank-street, Westminster, 
who prepare one ne quality only of Portland Cement. 





































































































































































THE BUILDER. 


[Fes: 5,:1859; 








Page SHADBOLT, and CO 
CEMENT and PLASTER MANUFACTURERS, 


qiullcck, ‘Tie, Drain-pipe, Hair, Lath, and Fire Goods 
emits JAMES'S and THORNHILL WHARFS, 
- onian-road, London. 
MAN CREST, mad aaa bove works, may be had fresh from 
” the kilns daily—a r pet asa the to dealers and sewer con- 


in winter time. 
PORTLAND CEMENT, of the best quality, strength, and colour, 
manufactured in Kent. Thiscement will carry more sand than 
any of the Lias.Cements, so much of which is now brought into 
the market and sold as Portland. 
PLASTER of jay wad direct from the quarries, both coarse and fine, 


wholesale 
LIME, Grey Stone, ¢ Chalk, and Blue Lias Lime, fresh and well burnt, 
a constant and regular supply of which may be had by the barge 

or yard. 

A assortment of Glazed Stoneware Drain-pipes, of the best 
Lam make; Yorkshire Plain, Pan, and Paving Tiles ; Welsh Fire- 
—. Lumps, and Tiles ; Hair and Laths always kept in stock. 

These goods are of the Dest quality, and and sold at the lowest possible 


prices, 
N.B. Shipping orders promptly executed. 


ATENT HYDROBORON, 
PA 


ENT, and 





for CO! 
INDURATING PLASTER or OTHE 
If Is WORKED, is sold nat the Patentees, with full directions for 


= RICE 2s. 
tied 05 PRR CENT. is effected by its use. It does not 
oon and may be wi with any colour. It dries quickly, and 
can be speedily painted or pa) 
SUPERIOR PLASTER so) , and delivered to any part of London, 
on the most reasonable terms. 
The assortment of MODELS for DECORATIONS may be 
seen at the Gallery. 
SCAGLIOLA, 4 contracted for. 
avo "of HY DROBORONATED P' PLASTER may be seen at 
ssrs, CAS and [ARD'S (Patentees) Offices, 24, 
HERCULES. BUILDINGS ; and at the SOUTH-WESTERN P. PLASTER 
DEROT, HOMER-STREET, LAMBETH. 
N.B. Gentlemen waited upon with an einai of Photographs from 
6 oc! 








OBERT MACLAREN and CO. 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, G 
Sonn of all sizes of CAST-IRON IN SIPES, for Gas 
Water, by AN IMPROVED PA’ 
GENERAL IRONFOUN ge ay ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT- 





AVING Stee: Se A S&S. 


2 ag yy INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial Gas 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
W. HARMER AND SON 


Would respectfully call the attention of the above to bee oe of fitted. Stoves and: Kitchen Ranges, which for sliidegitien: and 


price combined, eannot 


EGISTER STOVES, from 5d. per inch to 


REG 
STOVES, from 


the best descriptio: 
from 24d. per inch; KITCHEN RANGES, from 24s. each to the BES’ 
ae sod to which W. H. and 8. solicit the inspection of every person fa ww a thoroughly efficient and 


be surpassed by any maker in London. 


ms in Berlin, Black, and Bright, with Ormolu Ornaments, &c.; ELLIPTIC 
T LEAMINGTON pe amr er with the latest improve- 
‘economical elose, and open 


Estimates Surnished for all kinds of Smith’s Work, Heating by Hot-Water or Steam, Gasfitting, fe. 


PRICE LISTS FREE B¥ POST, OR UPON APPLICATION. 
W. HARMER and SON, IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, STOVE MAKERS, and GAS-FITTERS, 


19, HORSEFERRY-ROAD, and 1, NEW PETER-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 





OHN HENDERSON PORTER, 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 
IRON BUILDING AND ROOFING WORKS, 
GAS-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON OFFICE—1, RICHES-COURT, LIME-STREET. 


ALKER’S (RICHARD) CORRUGATED 
IRON WORKS, Grange-road, Bermondsey, W. H. GRIFFITH, 
Proprietor.— Designs and estimates for every description of Tron 
Roofing, Buildings, Workshops, Stores, Houses, Churches, Schools, &c. 
for home or exportation, on application. Manufacturer of Hot-water 





Apparatus for Horticultural and other buildings. 





QKAIFE and CO. (late Skaife and Pollock) 


RR! SL 

an encing ~ D! . 
Rods, Hoops, Nails, Serews, and Manufac rer ee samied supplied 
the Trade. Galvanized Tin Sheets and Tiles for p vpemrn 

IBONWORK GALVANIZED. 
Roofing orders promptly and carefully attended to 
Office—Commercial-road, Limehouse, London. 
Wor Cc hagen Wharf, Limeh 








HE PATENT GALVANIZING and COR- 


RUGATING IRON WORKS, Glasshouse-yard, opposite the 
entrance of the London Docks. 
IMPROVED PROCESS.) 

W. TEMPLE ot CO. beg to inform the public and the trade that 
they are prepared to supply CORRUGATED SHEET IRON, Galvanized, 
Painted or Black, of the best quality, at the most reasonable terms. 
By their new ents they can Galvanize heavier castings than 


i new arrangem: 
have hitherto ever been attempted. Ship and Wire Work of every 
description. Estimates 


given for Houses, Roofs, Stores, &c. 


ees and HOT WATER APPARATUS. 


J. TYLOR and SONS’ 
rr sia CATALOGUE OF BATH WORK, &c. 
be had on application. 
Ratimates and Plans for Fixing given. 
J. TYLOR and SONS, Manufacturers. Warwick-lane, 
Newgate-street, London. 





HEATING 
BY 


OHN WEEKS and CO. 
SB neg HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANUFA' 
ee < every description. and of the most extensive dimensions, 
lly warmed by Hot Water. JOHN WEEKS and CO. 
a mae innumerable references of es, Dwelling-houses, Ware- 
houses, &c. &c. where they have fixed their Hot-water Apparatus. 
© | Ses to be.seen in extensive operation at their Premises, King’s-road, 


RNOTTS SMOKELESS GRATES, with 
BOILERS, are peculiarly adapted for heating auvevtanine 
from a sitting-room fire, as they will continue burning without atten- 
tion for many hours, or even during an entire night. They are also an 
effectual cure for Smoky Chimneys. 
Manufactured by D. and E. BAILEY, 272, High Holborn, W.C. 


AKER and CO.’S is the best 
MANUFACTORY FOR 
SUPERIOR STOVE GRATES, 
Equal to SHEFFIELD MAKE at HALF the COST, bright or black. 
Mitre Foundry, Bishop-street, Birmingham. 














is the only efficient instrument for insuring whol and 
rm lighting, equalizing the pressure and preventing any irregu- 
larity in the height of the flame. 
D. HULETT and ~ an’ 55, High Holborn, London, 
Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &c. &c. 





TO TRONMONGERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


HULETT and CO. Manufacturers of 
ELIERS, HALL LANTERN! 


le marked in plain figures. 
pe are ym Mercurial Gas r. 





price-list, 10s.—Nos. 55 and 56, th Holborn. 
OSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


‘Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and Engine Work, 


-iron Goods, 
STEWART’S PATENT CAST-IRON GAS:and WATER-PIPRS. 
Office, No. 7, Sise-lane, London. 





fi terme BEST! DOOR-SPRINGS: GS vet introduced 


Single and:Deubie-action Doors are DILKES and 
«PATENT CLIMAX.” 


They power, extreme durability, easy to fixand’ 
lag, dare chewp thaw’ any other in the market.—May be be had of 


Be CARTLARD ond SON, BON, Mecuheterors, Birmingham. 
¥S PATENT WARMING and 


VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
(by currents ofair heated by one suitable for Public Buildings, 
Workhouses, Hospitals, >. erty Se. 
for its economy first cost and working expenses), 
cleanliness, and perfect control of yee of temperature, as warm 


or cold air can be: intrednced at pleasure by simply shutting off 
steam. 





For particulars to the Patentees and Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM 0: YY and CO. ST. MARY'S — YARD, 
PARSONAGE, MANCHESTE: 





“UPPER and COM PANY’S| 


PATENT GALVANIZED IRON and 
GALVANIZED. TINNED IRON ; 
‘ All best quality. 
614, MOORGATE-STREET ; LIMEHOUSE ; and BIRMINGHAM, 
Merchants and Shippers supplied. 


TRON OF ALL SORTS GALVANIZED. 
Purr ee ad COMPANY, 


Mannfacturers of 
GALVANIZED IRON, and 
ED TINNED IRQ) 





LIMEHOUSE, LONDON 
BERK ELEY-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
Merchants and Shippers supplied. 
Iren of every description g d 


Mere woon and € @. 
i eerie tte dae g 
te” 


Dowgate Dock, Upper treet, ben med and Baskerville 
orks, Rirminglan, 
PATENT CxLVANIZED Rag od el and TILES, 


PLAIN or CORRUGATED. mg CURVED; ofall 
Also, BLACK or PAINTED COR RUGATED TRON, \ ALVANIZED 
or BLACK UTTERS, PIPE, &c. 
All kept in Stock. 
Also, Galvanized Water and Gas Tubing, Stamped and Moulded 
Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Hooping, Nails, Rivets, Pails, Bowls, 


Skips, &c. 
Estimates given for Roofs, and every description of 
Works—Millwall, Poplez, 
Ra mn ee pe City. 


‘ alvani age at 
OFFICES and WAREHOUSE, DOWGATE DOCK, LONDON. 











@HRN WA LK ER, 
CRON ROUY, BADGE, aad CORTARLE BUILDING” 


Complete Pattern-book and ' 








RONWORK. — BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 


ROOFS, TANKS, RAILINGS, and every description of ORNA- 


MENTAL heceny apes arent dhe: IRONWORK, in WROUGHT or CAST 





IRON timated, executed, and fixed. 
Dealer in L, °T, and Bar Iron, Plates, Sheets, Tubes, Rivets, 
Bolts, Screws, Nails, &e, 
Builders’ Hoops and ‘General a always on Stock. 
Castings run dail; 
H. G. COOMBS, 17, Union-street, , ee London. 
AME PRICES as THAMES STREET. 


COTTAM and COMPANY, 2, Winsley-street, W. 
have completed a —_ STOCK of every description of CASTINGS 
for Builders’ purposes, 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, GUTTERS, COAL PLATES, SASHES, RAIL- 
ING BARS and COPING, SCRAPERS, TRAPPED GRATINGS of all 
kinds, SINKS, FURNACE BARS, SOOT DOORS and D HRS, 
FURNACE PANS, SASH WEIGHTS, AIR BRICKS, BALCONY 
TOMB RAILINGS, BALUSTER BARS, 
NTILEVERS, PUMPS, &c. at the Thames- 
street Prices, with a view of supplying the Westend Builders. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and general CASTINGS to ORDER at 
the SHORTEST NOTICE. 


JOHNSTON, BROTHERS, 
MEDIZVAL METAL WORKERS AND 
GAS FITTERS. 





* a <> 
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Manufactory, 190, High Holborn, London. 
wo and SMITH respectfully refer 


Ag GEORGE'S CHURCH, DONCASTER, as an illustration 
0 ir 





S¥STEM of WARMING, 


which secures an agreeable temperature at a very coal consumption 
ot aes Other references, and every information given, on application 
a Manufactory— 
ROSCOE-PLACE, SHBPRPIELD’; orto their London Agent, 
Mr. B. BARBER, No: 20, John-street, Adelphi. 








HE AMERICAN STOVE, 
“ EXCELSIOR,” at 35s. for Shops or Offices, is the best and 
cheapest ever offered in London. The Trade supplied at ANDREW. 
M‘LAREN and CO.’S, Tronfounders, 174, Upper Thames-street. 
P.S.—A large Stock of other Stoves, Ranges, and all kinds of Castings, 
at the lowest prices, combined. with the best design and wor! 


ship. 
HE PATENT AMERICAN 
KITCHENER. 

The cheapest and’ most perfect COOKING RANGE ever invented, 
which will cook: for a large family at a cost for fuel of one shilling per 
week. May be seen in operation daily at the 

‘AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE, 94, Cannon-street, E.C. 


IP cao PARKIN (late 


Blake ne Parkin), 
STEEL bas — 








RVEST-LANE. 


Endless Band, or 
Ribbon. Saws, of tough temper, without 
joints. Machine Plane. Grooving, Mould- 
ing, and Mortising Irons ; Saw es ; Rail- 
way and Common Road Springs, &c. 


Agent for London : Mr. CHAS. BADGER, 
1,. Stangate, Westminster-road. 


PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Buil 
Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zine ; 
all ; China, Glass, and’ Wood Furnitures 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles ; Dr. Arnott’'s Ventilator, 
bw = the New Venetian Ventilator, so much admired, 

C. 

J. H. BOOBBYER (late STURCH and BOOBBYER), established 
nearly 200 years, for the supply of Goods of the BEST MANU- 
FACTURE, at the the LOWEST PRI CE. 

14,8 p et, Clare-market, London. 


> ° 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 
Improvements, Strong Menaaeet Safes, Cash and Deed Boxes: 
Goseuiose Liste of Sizes and Prices may be had on Application.— 
CHUBB and. SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley-fields, 
Wolverhampton. 


ARNELL’S PATENT LOCKS for the 
MILLION (WARRANTED SECURE), 283, STRAND, opposi 
Norfolk-street.—Street-door Latches, with two small neat keys,7o 6d 78. ce F 
eee Domes or, Coabenet Latte, 2s; 6d. ;. Box and Chest, 3s. 
had only of the Patentee, 283 Strand, near Temple-bar. ~ E-. 
Safes, Deed and Cash Boxes.—A liberal discount to the trade. 























The GREAT SIXTEEN-TON BELL forthe bya ne vag 4 gee oy 
and the FOUR QUARTER BELLS were cast by JOH ~ ae 
and SONS, Patentees of Impr ts in the Man of large 


Bells. 
“‘ Copy of Certificate” from Mr. JAMES: TURLE, Organist, and 
Master of the Choristers, Westminster Abbey. 

= oe Bes to certify that I have, at the request of Mr. Denison, 
heard the Quarter Bells just rn cnern by Messrs. WARNER and 
SONS, for tho Olook: ewes of Westminster; after a trial w upon them of 
a variety of comb! L have great ‘in stating that they 
are, in my jud; it, very sati y in tone, and as regards tune in 
perfect accord one with another. 

Cloisters, Westminster, onndicr 22nd, 1858. 











FOUNDERS TO HER M 


OHN WARNER and SONS, Patentees of 


IMPROVEMENTS in the MANUPACTURE of LARGER 


BELLS. 

J. W. and) SONS having a 
years devoted much time 
study to the long-neglected a 

Bell Cas 


a® new 
process connected 

which they are enabled to manu- 
facture Bells of any size, note, 
or weight, of superior tone, truer 
in form, and at less cost'than ‘has 
hitherto been aceomplished. 

Bells for Churches, Chapels, 
Colleges, Sehools, Turret: Clocks, 
&e, cast fér amy size; note; or 
weight, singly or in peals. 

TUNED BY MACHINERY. 


Mico sem me eames adic came adit ot le 
exchange, 
insu ne HAND-BELLS- taned to the Chromatic Scalé, with 


im; and’ 
beeen ea pegged on a new system; which give superior 


8; CRESCENT, Jewin-street, London, E.G, 
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